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CHAPTER  I 


STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 


This  master  plan  is  intended  as  a  statement  of  the  most  probable 
directions  of  physical  change  at  Northeastern  University  as  currently 
contemplated.   It  is  a  set  of  guidelines  to  coordinate  specific 
projects  so  that  the  overall  impact  of  each  physical  change  will 
be  in  keeping  with  a  desirable, evolving  shape  of  the  total  campus 
structure  and  the  related  community. 

Many  of  the  possible  changes  described  in  this  master  plan  are 
highly  desirable,  but  they  are  not  under  consideration  as  current 
projects  because  of  the  very  low  probability  that  funds  for  them 
will  be  available  in  the  foreseeable  future. 
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CHAPTER  II 


ACADEMIC  PROGRAMS 


Physical  plans  and  facilities  exist  only  to  serve  the  basic  purposes 
of  an  organization;  in  the  case  of  a  university,  these  are  the  academic 
programs  of  instruction  and  research.  The  history  of  academic  programs 
at  Northeastern  has  been  characterized  by  modest  beginning  and  evolving 
growth  in  response  to  the  interest  of  students  and  the  changing  needs 
of  our  society  for  higher  education. 

Cooperative  Education 

Northeastern  traces  its  beginning  back  to  evening  courses  in  law  at 
the  Boston  YMCA  in  1898;  at  that  time  this  was  a  unique  opportunity 
for  those  who  could  not  afford  full-time  study  to  prepare  for  this 
profession  and  advance  themselves  economically.   Day  programs  for  full- 
time  students  in  engineering  began  in  1909;   this  was  the  second  program 
in  the  country  to  pioneer  in  the  cooperative  plan  of  education.   According 
to  this  plan,  students  devote  alternating  terms  to  full-time  study  on  the 
campus  and  to  full-time  regular  emplojmient,  usually  related  to  their 
field  of  study.   Two  students  alternate  on  a  job  so  that  it  is  conti- 
nuously filled  by  one  person  or  the  other  throughout  the  year. 

Enrollments 


The  component  schools  and  colleges  which  make  up  Northeastern  University 
together  with  their  gross  enrollments  in  the  fall  of  1975,  are  tabulated 
in  Figure  II-l.   This  tabulation  is  in  keeping  with  the  definitions 
prescribed  by  the  Federal  Gorvernment;  in  addition  to  the  students  who 
are  coming  to  classes  in  Boston  on  a  traditional  day  time  schedule 
includes  those  who  are  alternating  assignments  with  cooperative  employers, 
students  who  are  classified  as  "full-time"  but  who  are  taking  many  of 
their  courses  during  late  afternoon  and  evening  hours,  graduate  students 
who  are  also  employed  by  the  University,  etc. 

In  terms  of  students  attending  classes  in  Boston  on  a  traditional  day- 
time schedule,  the  enrollment  is  approximately  10,000  and  has  been  at 
this  level  since  1970.   Enrollments  during  the  Summer  Quarter  are 
approximately  half  of  the  10,000  students  served  in  campus  during  the 
Fall,  Winter  and  Spring  Quarters. 

Of  the  part-time  students,  approximately  half  of  them  attend  classes 
at  one  of  eleven  locations  in  the  suburbs;  the  others  are  enrolled  at 
the  Boston  Campus,  the  great  majority  during  evening  hours.  Approxi- 
mately 4,000  part-time  students  come  to  the  campus  during  evening 
hours  Monday  through  Thursday;  enrollments  on  Friday  Evenings  and 
Saturday  mornings  are  much  lighter. 
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Figure  II-l 

ENROLLMENT  IN  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES, FALL  1975 
At  Boston  and  Eleven  Suburban  Locations 
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Graduate  Schools 
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34 
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Response  to  Educational  Needs 

Northeastern  University  has  never  been  in  a  financial  position  to 
plan  its  academic  offerings  well  into  the  future  without  regard  to 
enrollments  and  related  tuition  income,  together  with  funds  from 
the  outside  in  support  of  particular  programs.   To  illustrate,  the 
leaders  from  the  hospitals  related  to  the  Harvard  Medical  School 
approached  Northeastern  in  1962  with  the  proposal  that  the  University 
establish  a  College  of  Nursing,  with  these  leaders  helping  to  obtain 
the  necessary  funds.   Until  that  time,  the  University  had  no  plans  fijr 
such  a  college,  but  it  responded  to  the  opportunity  and  admitted 
the  first  students  in  1964. 

If  the  pattern  of  past  changes  is  any  indication  of  the  future, 
there  will  be  many  changes  in  the  academic  offerings  at  Northeastern 
during  the  decade  ahead,  but  the  specific  nature  of  these  changes 
cannot  be  foreseen  at  this  time.   To  illustrate,  it  could  not  have 
been  anticipated  in  1960  that  the  Nursing  and  Pharmacy  Colleges 
would  be  well  established  in  1965,  not  could  it  have  been  anticipated 
in  1965  that  a  new  College  of  Criminal  Justice  would  be  a  prime 
factor  in  maintaining  total  freshmen  enrollments  when  engineering 
enrollments  fell  off  substantially  in  the  early  1970's. 

Anticipated  Stability  of  Enrollment 

While  enrollments  more  than  doubled  in  the  1960's,  the  climate  for 
the  foreseeable  future  is  stability  and  possible  decline.   After  the 
very  high  birth  rates  following  World  War  II,  the  number  of  births 
was  heading  downward  by  1960,  and  it  is  still  going  down.   More 
specifically,  in  1957  there  were  4.3  million  births  in  this  country. 
Contrasting  with  this  there  were  less  than  3.2  million  births  in  B74. 
In  addition,  the  proportion  of  18-year  olds  going  to  college  is  no 
longer  increasing  and  may  be  falling  off. 

Northeastern  cannot  avoid  the  impact  of  these  social  changes.  Future 
total  enrollment  may  be  stable  or  suffer  some  decline.   Enrollments 
in  specialized  subject  matter  fields  will  experience  greater  fluctua- 
tions as  interests  changes  with  the  changing  times. 

Key  words  for  higher  education  in  the  decade  ahead  are  apparently 
flexibility,  innovation  and  new  programs  in  keeping  with  changing 
student  interests  and  with  the  community  needs  for  educated  persons. 
It  is  now  health  and  environment  rather  than  chemistry  and  school 
teaching.   The  University  cannot  and  should  not  abandon  the  old 
programs  and  facilities,  but  to  keep  up  to  date  it  must  be  constantly 
adjusting  its  academic  offerings  and  reorganizing  its  physical 
facilities. 
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University  Goals 

The  future  of  any  institution  evolves  from  its  past.   The  goals 
for  the  development  of  a  large  university  such  as  Northeastern 
will  be  given  different  emphasis  by  the  changing  times  and  by 
the  different  people  in  many  specialized  fields  who  make  up  the 
University.   With  these  qualifications,  there  follows  a  brief 
interpretation  of  the  goals  and  objectives  of  Northeastern 
University: 

General  excellence  in  academic  programs  of  research 
and  teaching. 

Further  pioneering  leadership  in  the  cooperative  plan 
of  education. 

Continued  development  of  programs  of  adult  and  contin- 
uing education  to  serve  part-time  students  and 
students  of  all  ages. 

Development  of  programs  in  new  subject-matter  areas  in 
response  to  interests  of  students  and  needs  of  the 
community  for  educated  persons. 

Continuation  of  approximately  the  present  size  of  the 
institution  in  terms  of  number  of  faculty  and 
student  enrollment,  particularly  at  the  Boston 
Campus . 

Maintenance  of  financial  integrity  through  continuous 
efforts  to  obtain  funds  from  many  different  private 
and  public  sources. 
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CHAPTER  III 


THE  BOSTON  CAMPUS 


The  Boston  Campus  of  Northeastern  University  occupies  almost  50 
acres  of  land.   It  serves  approximately  10,000  full-time  students 
at  any  one  time;  it  has  23  academic  and  service  buildings  totaling 
over  1,700,000  gross  square  feet  and  has  housing  for  2,700  students. 
Parking  capacity  is  approximately  2,700  cars. 

Academic  and  Related  Buildings 

A  summary  tabulation  of  the  academic  and  service  buildings , together 
with  student  housing  facilities,  is  given  in  Figure  III-l,  with  the 
locations  of  the  buildings  shown  on  the  campus  map.  Figure  III-2. 
The  major  room  use  categories  are  summarized  in  Figure  III-3. 

Non-Academic  Properties 

While  most  of  the  University  property  in  Boston  is  included  in  the 
categories  described  above,   there  are  some  properties  not  currently 
used  for  academic  purposes,  services,  or  student  housing.   These 
properties  have  been  accumulated  for  a  variety  of  reasons;  as  gifts, 
as  purchases  because  of  the  possibility  of  consolidation  of  holdings 
in  a  particular  area,  as  purchases  for  possible  future  academic  or 
housing  use,  or  as  Income  properties. 

In  tne  "Seven  Streets"  or  "Symphony  Road"  area  to  the  northwest 
of  Huntington  Avenue  there  are  a  number  of  holdings,  primarily 
rental  properties  (numbers  refer  to  their  location  shown  on 
Figure  II1-4) : 


(1)  An  apartment  building  at  407  Huntington  Avenue. 

(2)  Apartments  at  142  -  148  Hemenway  Street 

(3)  Row  houses  at  74,  82,  and  84  St.  Stephen  Street 
which  are  for  sale. 

(4)  Row  houses  at  220-226  Hemenway,  some  of  which 
are  used  to  accommodate  University  personnel. 

(5)  A  street-level  store  at  58  Burbank  Street  which 
has  been  used  by  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority 
as  a  local  office  without  charge. 

(6)  A  vacant  lot  at  76  The  Fenway. 
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Flsure  III  -  1 


NORTHEASTERN  UNIVERSITY  BUILDINGS 


Building  Name 
or  Address 


Number       Date  of    Area  in 

on  Map    Construction  Gross  Sq.Ft. 


Academic  and  Service  Buildings 

Botolph  Building 
Richards  Hall 
Mugar  Building 


Ell  Student  Center 

Greenleaf  Building 

Forsyth  Building 

Dodge  Library 

Cabot  Physical  Education  Center 

Parker  Building 

Hayden  Hall 

Churchill  Hall 

Forsyth  Annex 

Cahners  Hall 

Gushing  Hall 

Robinson  Hall 

United  Realty  Complex 

African-American  Institute 

Dana  Research  Building 

Hurtig  Hall 

Barletta  Natatorium 

Dockser  Hall 

Knowles  Center (Gryzmish  and  Volpe) 

Cooperative  Education  Building 


24 

1910 

28,386 

13 

1938 

113,714 

22 

1941 

1962* 

1974* 

134,300 

21 

1947 
1964* 

202,020 

11 

** 

22,248 

16 

** 

79,660 

14 

1952 

89,925 

12 

1954 

95,359 

10 

** 

43,104 

20 

1956 

110,084 

19 

1959 

54,176 

17 

** 

3,100 

0 

** 

15,023 

1 

** 

25,461 

23 

1965 

53,065 

15,30 

** 

318,000 

29 

** 

15,000 

18 

1966 

68,914 

25 

1968 

82,204 

27 

1968 

42,815 

26 

1968 

45,604 

32 

1969 

60,905 

35 

1976 

32,510 

TOTAL  ACADEMIC  AND  SERVICE 
FACILITIES 
Gross  Square  Feet 


1,735,577 


* 

AA 


Addition  to  Original  Structure 
Not  constructed  by  the  University 
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Figure  III  -  1  (Cont'd.) 


NORTHEASTERN  UNIVERSITY  BUILDINGS 


Building  Name 

Number 

Date  of 

Area  in 

Capacity 

or  Address 

on  Map 

Construction 

Gross  Sq.Ft. 

of  Housing 

Student  Housing 

Light  Hall 

9 

** 

15,413 

65 

Smith  Hall 

3 

** 

62,860 

198 

White  Hall 

5 

** 

156,500 

352 

106-122  St. Stephen 

Street 

8 

** 

69,535 

220 

Speare  Hall 

7 

1964 

97,972 

388 

Melvin  Hall 

2 

** 

30,432 

123 

115,119  Hemenway  St. 

4 

** 

46,270 

250 

153  Hemenway  St. 

31 

** 

23,110 

122 

157,  163  Hemenway  St. 

34 

** 

46,000 

99 

Stetson  Hall-West 

6 

1966 

92,805 

384 

Stetson  Hall-East 

28 

1967 

92,964 

400 

96  The  Fenway, Faculty 

Center  &  Dormitory 

33 

** 

40,000 

89 

TOTAL  STUDENT  HOUSING 
FACILITIES, 
Gross  Square  Feet  and 
capacity 


773,861 


2,690 


TOTAL  FACILITIES, 
Gross  Square  Feet 


2,509,438 


*  Addition  to  original  structure 
**  Not  constructed  by  the  University 
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Figure  III  -3 


MAJOR  ROOM-USE  CATEGORIES 


Net  of  Assignable  Square  Feet 


Classroom  Facilities  115,815 

Laboratory  Facilities  216,702 

Office  Facilities  325,689 

Study  Facilities  (primarily  library  reading 

rooms  and  book  stacks)  67,482 

Special  Use  Facilities  (primarily  athletics- 
physical  education)  137,295 

General  Use  Facilities (Student  lounge, student 

meeting  rooms, food  service, recreation, etc.)     201,744 

Supporting  Facilities  (Computer  area, shop, 

storage, etc.)  200,000 

Health  Care  Facilities  11,189 

TOTAL  ACADEMIC  AND  SERVICE  AREAS, 

Net  or  Assignable  Square  Feet  1,275,916 

TOTAL  STUDENT  RESIDENTIAL  AREAS, 

Net  or  Assignable  Square  Feet  338,388 

TOTAL  ASSIGNABLE  AREAS  1,614,304 


Technical  Note:   In  keeping  with  the  reporting  format  prescribed 
by  the  Federal  Government,  the  totals  for  student  residential  areas 
do  not  include  food  service  space,  special  study  areas,  offices, 
etc.  which  are  located  in  dormitories.   All  offices,  study  areas, 
and  food  service  areas  are  included  in  the  total  for  academic  and 
service  facilities. 
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III-6 


In  the  area  bounded  by  Forsyth,  Ruggles,  Parker  and  Greenleaf 
Streets  there  are  also  substantial  University  property  holdings 
not  currently  used  for  tax-exempt  purposes: 

(7)  A  set  of  very  small  row  houses  on  Greenleaf  Street. 
The  University  owns  eight  units  in  this  complex  of  ten. 
If  all  units  are  acquired,  they  will  probably  be 
demolished. 

(8)  Three  small,  vacant  lots  on  Tavern  Road. 

(9)  Property  at  470  Parker  Street  acquired  from  the 
Hellenic  Society  of  Greater  Boston  in  the  fall  of  1976. 

(10)  An  apartment  building  at  464  Huntington  Avenue  which 
had  been  damaged  by  fire  in  the  early  spring  of  1976 
and  which  was  acquired  by  the  University  in  the 
fall  of  1976. 

An  additional  small  property: 

(11)  Near  Gainsborough  Street  and  the  railroad 

is  leased  to  Checker  Taxi  (St.  Botolph  Holding  Co.). 

Real  estate  taxes  are  paid  by  the  University  on  all  properties 
not  used  for  academic,  service,  and  housing  purposes.   In  addition, 
taxes  are  paid  on  all  apartments  used  for  student  housing  which 
are  owned  or  leased  by  the  University.   Real  estate  taxes  were 
over  $355,000  in  the  fiscal  year  19/6. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


CAMPUS  DESIGN 


The  first  Northeastern  University  classes  were  held  in  the  Boston 
YMCA.   These  facilities  were  supplemented  by  the  University's 
first  small  building,  now  the  Botolph  Building,  number  24  on 
Figure  III-2  and  IV-1.   In  the  1930's  the  University  occupied  the 
entire  second  floor  of  the  building  on  Huntington  Avenue  between 
Symphony  Hall  and  Gainsborough  Street. 

Basic  Design 

The  basic  design  of  the  University  campus  was  the  result  of  an 
architectural  competition  in  1934.   This  established  the  classical 
modern  style  of  architecture  with  the  academic  buildings  grouped 
around  the  main  quadrangle  or  Northeastern  Yard  facing  on 
Huntington  Avenue.   The  vacant  land  for  the  site  of  the  new  campus 
had  been  the  scene  of  the  first  baseball  world  series  in  1903. 

Construction  of  the  new  campus  was  delayed  by  the  depression,  but 
the  first  new  building,  Richards  Hall,  was  finished  in  1938. 
Shortly  after  World  War  II  the  main  quadrangle  on  Huntington  Avenue 
was  completed,  essentially  following  the  guidelines  for  archi- 
tectural design  adopted  in  1934.   The  location  of  this  quadrangle 
is  shown  on  Figure  IV-1. 

Land  Acquisitions 

After  the  nain  quadrangle  was  established,  a  series  of  land  acquisi- 
tions In  the  immediate  vicinity  provided  space  for  the  present 
campus.   Much  of  the  land  which  was  acquired  was  vacant  or  contained 
structures  which  were  obsolete  for  their  original  purposes;  some 
purchases  were  from  other  institutions.   Major  acquisitions  included 
the  following,  which  are  identified  on  Figure  IV-1. 

Tufts  Medical  and  Dental  facilities  which  were  vacated 
when  the  Tufts-New  England  Medical  Center  was 
established  in  another  part  of  Boston. 

The  Boston  Opera  House,  which  had  been  condemned  as 
unsafe  prior  to  acquisition  by  Northeastern. 

The  Boston  Storage  Warehouse,  which  was  rendered 
obsolete  for  its  original  purposes  by  changes  in 
technology  and  business  conditions. 
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The  Roosevelt  apartments,  which  were  converted  into 
dormitories  to  increase  the  capacity  of  student 
housing. 

The  Railroad  property,  with  rail  yards  becoming  surplus 
as  railroad  volume  declined. 

The  United  Realty  Property,  originally  constructed  by 
the  United  Drug  Company,  but  marginal  as  a  manufac- 
turing or  commercial  facility. 

The  Archdiocese  property,  acquired  when  services  for 
retarded  children  were  moved  to  new  and  expanded 
facilities  elsewhere. 

New  England  Conservatory  property,  dormitories  which 
were  purchased  and  rehabilitated  for  continued  use 
as  dormitories. 

The  policy  of  acquiring  vacant  land,  obsolete  structures,  and 
available  institutional  properties  is  a  general  guideline  for 
Northeastern,  providing  such  acquisitions  are  educationally 
desirable,  economically  feasible,  and  within  the  area  generally 
agreed  upon  as  appropriate  for  Northeastern. 

Development  During  the  1960 's 

In  the  social  milieu  of  the  1960 's  the  goal  of  expansion  by 
urban  universities  was  accepted  by  the  host  cities.   Section  112 
of  the  Federal  Urban  Renewal  Law  was  intended  to  insure  that 
acceptance.   Under  the  provisions  of  this  law,  cities  received  $2 
in  Federal  funds  for  every  $1  spent  by  universities  for  property 
acquisitions.   Thus  there  was  cooperation  and  frequent  communication 
between  University  and  City  officials. 

Under  the  provisions  of  Section  112,  Northeastern  University  has 
certified  to  the  City  of  Boston  expenditures  of  $12,736,372 
which  fall  under  the  purview  of  this  statute.   The  certification 
has  given  the  City  a  basis  for  obtaining  over  $26.5  million  in 
Federal  funds  for  urban  renewal  in  Boston  which  would  not  otherwise 
be  available. 

A  1965  interpretation  by  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  of 
Northeastern 's  future  campus  in  the  Fenway  area  is  shown  in 
Figure  IV-2.   The  solid  lines  overlaid  on  the  original  drawing 
indicate  local  streets  to  be  eliminated  to  permit  consolidation 
of  the  central  academic  area  of  the  campus.   Streets  to  be 
eliminated  include  Forsyth  Street,  Leon  Street,  Tavern  Road, 
Field  Street,  and  Greenleaf  Street. 
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Figur<2  IV-2  also  Indicates  the  anticipated  development  of  the 
super liighways  through  the  area  (Inner  Belt  and  Southwest  Express- 
way), something  which  never  took  place.  Despite  the  threat  of 
landtiking,  the  University  did  acquire  a  substantial  amount  of 
property  in  the  area  subject  to  landtaking,  but  no  construction 
projects  on  this  property  were  contemplated.   Included  in  this 
category  is  the  land  south  of  the  railroad  between  Ruggles  Street 
and  Columbus  Avenue,  area  "C"  on  Figure  IV-3. 

In  summary,  the  general  zones  for  University  development  as 
perceived  in  the  1960 's  are  shown  on  Figure  IV-3,  together 
with  a  cross-hatched  area  for  the  threat  of  landtakings  for 
superhighways; 

A.  Central  Academic  Area,  including  some  parking 
and  recreation. 

B.  Housing  and  parking 

C.  Parking 

The  construction  of  the  1960's  followed  the  general  architectural 
style  of  the  original  design  for  the  campus,  a  classical  modern 
with  buildings  grouped  around  quadrangles.   Although  there  were 
some  extensions  of  existing  buildings,  much  of  the  construction 
during  this  period  involved  separate  structures  because  of  the 
greater  availability  of  funds  from  private  donors  as  well  as 
the  ceilings  on  government  funds  for  each  construction  project. 

Future  Development 

In  the  design  of  projects  during  the  late  1960's  there  was  a 
recognition  of  the  need  for  economy  of  land  use  by  means  of  mega- 
structures  rather  than  separate  buildings.  That  is,  projects 
were  planned  as  contiguous  structures  or  as  high-rise  buildings. 
To  illustrate,  the  Gryzmish  Hall  for  the  Law  School  and  Volpe 
Hall  for  the  College  of  Criminal  Justice  were  erected  as  one 
overall  structure.  The  Knowles  Center.   The  new  library, 
cancelled  when  bids  exceded  budgets  by  40%  in  1970,  was  a 
16-8tory  tower. 

Important  in  the  future  development  of  the  University  are  the  plans  for 
the  Southwest  Corridor  Project.   The  MBTA  Orange  Line  will  be  relocated 
on  the  roadbed  of  the  Penn  Central  Railroad,  with  a  station  at  Ruggles 
Street.   Related  commercial  and  other  development  is  projected  for  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  station  in  the  area  identified  as  Parcel  18 
in  Figure  IV-4.   Reserved  for  a  future  cross-town  transit  service  is  a 
200-foot-wide  strip  on  the  Northeastern  side  of  Ruggles  Street  between 
Columbus  and  Huntington  Avenues. 
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The  need  for  more  efficient  land  use  is  emphasized  by  the  current 
boundaries  to  physical  expansion  on  all  sides  of  the  University  campus; 


To  the  northwesterly,  by  the  residential  area  of  the 
Fenway,  known  as  the  "Seven  Streets"  or  "Symphony 
Area."  Practically  surrounded  by  institutions, 
this  section  has  the  potential  to  become  one  of  the 
most  attractive  residential  neighborhoods  in  Boston. 

To  the  southwesterly,  by  the  Southwest  Corridor  Project  and 
by  other  institutions,  including  Wentworth  Institute,  the 
Greek  Orthodox  Cathedral,  and  the  Mission  Hill  Housing 
Project. 

To  the  southeasterly,  by  the  Southwest  Corridor  Project, 
industrial  facilities,  and  the  Roxbury  Community. 

To  the  northeasterly,  by  the  YMCA,  the  New  England  Conservatory 
of  Music,  the  Checker  Taxi  garage,  and  other  commercial 
and  residential  facilities. 


In  view  of  current  circumstances,  the  general  areas  for  new  construction 
have  been  modified  as  shown  in  Figure  IV-5 : 

A.  That  portion  of  the  land  adjacent  to  the  central 
academic  area  of  the  campus  which  has  not  yet 
been  developed. 

B.  The  present  parking  area  on  the  corner  of  Forsyth 
Street  and  Huntington  Avenue  which  is  bounded  on 
all  sides  by  University  facilities. 

C.  University  participation  in  the  Southwest  Corridor 
Project. 

Importance  of  the  Central  Academic  Area 

The  Major  theme  in  the  design  of  the  Northeastern  campus  is  the 
central  academic  area.   Originally  this  was  the  main  quadrangle 
formed  by  Huntington  Avenue  and  the  buildings  facing  on  the 
Northeastern  Yard,  located  as  shown  in  Figure  IV-1.   As  the 
Campus  expanded,  all  classrooms  and  instructional  laboratories 
were  kept  in  contiguous  buildings  so  that  sudents  do  not  cross 
Huntington  Avenue  when  going  from  class  to  class. 

The  projected  central  academic  area  for  the  long  range  future  is 
shown  in  Figure  IV- 6.   This  is  a  zone  reserved  for  academic 
buildings  to  the  exclusion  of  housing,  garages,  etc.   There  are  no 
current  plans  to  fully  occupy  this  zone  with  academic  structures, 
but  the  space  is  retained  for  future  new  construction,  including 
the  replacement  of  older  buildings  which  will  eventually  be 
necessary. 
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Academic  consolidation  within  the  central  area  is  a  long  range 
goal;  exceptions  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  respond  to  immediate 
requirements  with  limited  financial  resources.   Existing  facilities 
may  be  remodelled  for  academic  use  when  it  is  not  feasible  to 
construct  new  buildings.   To  illustrate,  some  academic  offices  are 
not  ruled  out  from  buildings  "N-0"  on  Leon  Street  (designated  as 
"30"  on  the  Campus  Map). 

Within  the  grounds  of  the  central  academic  zone,  campus  beautifi- 
cation  and  outdoor  recreation  facilities  are  acceptable  and 
desirable.   Open  land  in  this  area  will  be  cleared  of  automobile 
parking  as  soon  as  practical  and  feasible,  and  it  will  be  developed 
for  maximum  beauty  and  usefulness.  When  new  buildings  are  required, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  make  some  adjustments  in  the  open  land  and 
its  uses  within  the  overall  zone. 
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CHAPTER  V 


ACADEMIC  AND  SERVICE  FACILITIES 


Even  though  Northeastern 's  enrollment  may  be  stable,  there  are 
three  reasons  for  continual  pressures  for  expansion  of  the  academic 
facilities.   One  of  these  comes  from  the  constant  need  to  add  up- 
to-date  books  and  periodicals  to  the  library.   In  1970  the 
University  was  ready  to  build  a  new  16-story  tower  library,  but 
when  bids  came  in  40%  over  budget,  the  project  was  suspended.   As 
a  result,  classroom  and  office  areas  must  be  pre-empted  for  library 
use,  and  other  areas  must  be  constructed  or  remodelled  for  class- 
rooms and  offices.   This  process  will  continue  as  new  books  require 
more  and  more  space. 

A  second  reason  for  expansion  of  academic  facilities  is  that  new 
and  different  programs  require  new,  specialized  laboratories.   The 
older  engineering  laboratories,  for  example,  are  still  needed,  but 
new  laboratories  are  needed  for  the  new  programs  such  as  health 
and  criminal  justice. 

A  third  reason  for  new  construction  is  the  replacement  of  old  and 
inefficient  buildings  with  modern  ones.   When  funds  are  available, 
there  are  several  buildings  which  should  be  replaced. 

Prospective  New  Construction 

A  number  of  projects  have  been  developed  during  recent  years  but 
work  on  them  has  been  suspended  pending  the  likelihood  of  sufficient 
funds  being  available  to  meet  the  necessary  costs.   These  projects 
are  located  in  Figure  V-1  and  include: 

A  sixteen-story  tower  libary.   Detailed  drawings  and 
specifications  were  prepared  but  set  aside  when  bids 
came  in  over  the  budget  in  1970. 

An  extension  of  the  Dana  Research  Building  for  science 

and  engineering.   This  building  was  designed  to  facilitate 
expansion  in  the  northeasterly  direction. 

Expanded  facilities  for  the  School  of  Law  by  an  expansion 
of  Gryzmish  Hall  in  the  area  between  it  and  Dockser  Hall. 

A  Music  and  Fine  Arts  Building  for  which  the  sketch  plans  have 
been  prepared  at  a  location  between  the  Student  Center 
and  the  railroad.   An  alternate  location  more  suitable 
for  access  by  the  public  is  the  current  Speare  Parking  Lot, 
which  is  also  designated  as  a  possible  site  for  student 
housing  ("d"  on  Figure  VI-3) . 
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Possible  Rehabilitation  and  Conversion 

Remodeling  for  academic  and  service  uses  is  more  readily  accom- 
plished than  new  construction  because  it  is  less  expensive  and  can 
be  done  a  little  at  a  time.  This  is  in  sharp  contrast  with  new 
construction  projects  which  require  substantial  financing  before 
they  can  be  commenced.   Prospective  rehabilitation  for  academic 
and  service  uses  includes  the  following: 

Continued  rehabilitation  for  academic  offices  of  the 
space  available  for  conversion  in  Buildings  A,  B,  and 
D  of  the  United  Realty  Complex. 

Rehabilitation  of  Buildings  N-0  primarily  as  a  service 
facility  but  with  limited  use  for  academic  purposes. 

The  Forsyth  Building,  which  has  been  studied  for  the 
possibility  of  adding  additional  floors. 

The  Botolph  Building,  the  oldest  structure  on  the  campus. 
Possible  Demolition  of  Academic  and  Service  Facilities 

Several  academic  and  service  buildings  are  candidates  to  be 
demolished  as  soon  as  it  is  practicable  to  do  so  because  of 
their  age,  inefficient  use  of  land,  etc.   These  buildings  are 
shown  in  Figure  V-2  and  include: 

The  Greenleaf  Building.  This  is  the  only  structure  still 
standing  which  was  acquired  from  Tufts  Medical  and 
Dental.   It  has  only  two   and  one-half  floors  which  would 
have  to  be  demolished  to  make  room  for  the  proposed 
expansion  of  the  School  of  Law. 

The  Parker  Building.   The  site  of  this  building  is  across 
Huntington  Avenue  from  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  and  it 
might  more  appropriately  be  used  for  beautif ication  or 
housing.   Arrangements  would  first  have  to  be  made  to 
relocate  the  buildings  and  grounds  services  now  accommo- 
dated in  the  structure. 

The  Forsyth  Annex.   This  is  a  small  and  inefficient  struc- 
ture which  is  also  very  poorly  located  from  the  standpoint 
of  landscaping  and  aesthetics.   The  Division  of  Public 
Safety  would  first  have  to  be  relocated. 
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CHAPTER  VI 
STUDENT  HOUSING 


The  Need  for  Student  Housing 

Prospective  Northeastern  students  from  outside  Greater  Boston  are 
concerned  about  a  place  to  live  when  they  first  come  to  the  city. 
Student  housing  is  therefore  of  great  importance  to  Northeastern. 
In  the  years  ahead,  student  housing  will  become  of  greater  impor- 
tance.  As  the  number  of  high  school  graduates  declines,  as  it 
inevitable  must,  competition  for  students  will  become  more  intense. 
Especially  in  the  recruitment  of  foreign  students,  University 
controlled  housing  will  become  practically  essential. 

At  the  present  time,  the  availability  of  student  housing  plays  an 
important  part  in  the  recruitment  of  new  undergraduate  students, 
both  freshmen  and  upperclass  transfer  students.   No  effort  is  made 
to  provide  housing  for  graduate  students  or  married  students,  al- 
though many  inquiries  about  housing  are  received  by  those  who 
actively  recruit  full-time  graduate  students.   For  Northeastern 
to  be  fully  competitive  for  undergraduate  and  graduate  students  in 
the  future,  as  well  as  for  married  students,  a  more  adequate  supply 
of  housing  is  needed. 

Once  students  have  been  accommodated  in  University  housing,  good 
relations  with  these  students  can  be  maintained  only  if  they  have 
the  option  continuing  to  occupy  University  housing.   Good  morale 
and  future  recruitment  efforts  are  not  achieved  when  students  must 
look  elsewhere  after  oneyear  of  occupancy.   The  present  housing 
supply  accommodates  only  a  portion  of  those  who  would  prefer  to 
remain  in  residence  on  the  campus. 

Northeastern 's  cooperative  programs  give  emphasis  to  the  desira- 
bility of  providing  housing  for  all  students  who  want  it,  whether 
prospective  students  or  returning  students.   Many  cooperative  work 
assignments  are  outside  of  the  Greater  Boston  area,  so  that  students 
must  change  their  place  of  living  at  three-month  or  six-month  periods. 
These  changes  do  not  fit  with  the  customary  arrangements  for  the 
rental  of  private  apartments  —  a  one-year  lease  for  unfurnished 
space  beginning  each  September. 

Fitting  in  with  the  periodic  changes  in  the  life  of  the  cooperative 
student,  University  housing  is  available  for  them  with  basic  furni- 
ture and  for  quarterly  rather  than  annual  periods.   Because  many 
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students  have  cooperative  assignments  in  Washington,  D.  C. ,  and  in 
New  York  City,  the  University  now  has  housing  for  students  in  both 
cities.   Additional  housing  is  needed  in  other  cities  and  in  Boston 
to  support  the  cooperative  education  program. 

Current  Student  Housing  Accommodations  and  Arrangements 

As  summarized  on  Figure  VI-1,  Northeastern  now  accommodates  approxi- 
mately 2,700  students  in  housing  which  it  owns.   Another  300  have 
been  placed  in  housing  currently  leased  on  a  yearly  basis. 

Dominating  the  University  housing  scene  are  the  large,  traditional 
dormitories  built  or  acquired  and  converted  during  the  early  1960 's  — 
Speare  Hall,  Stetson  East  and  West,  White  Hall,  Smith  Hall  and  115-119 
Hemenway  Street.   But  the  most  popular  of  the  dormitory-type  accom- 
modations is  the  smaller  Light  Hall,  less  institutional  in  its  atmosphere, 


Apartments  and  single  rooms  are  in  the  greatest  demand.   Despite  the 
general  unpopularity  of  traditional-type  dormitories,  students  are 
eager  to  occupy  the  few  single  rooms  which  are  available  in  these 
dormitories.   In  the  dormitories  which  are  least  popular,  steps  could 
be  taken  to  reduce  the  crowding  by  changing  multiple-occupant  rooms 
to  doubles  and  changing  some  doubles  to  singles. 

Important  to  students  are  the  business  arrangements  for  housing. 
Freshmen  must  make  a  commitment  for  the  entire  first  year,  but  upper- 
class  students  may  obtain  dormitory  or  apartment  accommodations  for 
one  quarterly  term  at  a  time.   All  apartments  are  provided  with  basic 
furniture  —  beds,  chairs,  desks,  stoves,  refrigerators,  and  kitchen 
tables.   This  is  in  distinct  contrast  to  the  market  for  apartments 
in  the  community,  where  the  practice  of  landlords  is  to  require  a 
year's  lease,  September  to  September,  for  unfurnished  apartments. 

At  present  the  University  has  no  housing  for  fraternities,  but 
participation  by  fraternities  and  sororities  in  the  planning  of 
student  housing  would  be  welcomed  by  the  institution.   It  stands 
ready  to  work  with  them  and  to  incorporate  fraternity  or  sorority 
housing  in  its  plans.   These  organizations  are  legally  independent; 
the  University  does  not  subsidize  them  or  in  any  way  guarantee  the 
availability  of  housing  for  them.   Any  fraternities  or  sororities 
which  rent  housing  from  the  University  must  first  have  the  appro- 
priate occupancy  permit,  as  must  any  which  obtain  mortgage  financing 
from  the  University. 
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Figure  VI-1 
STUDENT  HOUSING  FACILITIES,  FALL  1976 

Dormitories  Constructed  by  Northeastern 

Speare  Hall  388  Students 

Stetson  Hall  East  400 

Stetson  Hall  West  384 

Dormitories  Purchased  by  Northeastern 

Smith  Hall  198 

96  The  Fenway  89 

Dormitories  Converted  from  Apartments 

White  Hall  352 

Melvin  Hall  123 

Light  Hall  65 

115,119  Hemenway  Street  250 

153  Hemenway  Street  122 

157,  163  Hemenway  Street  99 


Total  Students  in  Dormitories  2,470 

Apartments 

106  -  122  St.  Stephen  Street  220 


Total  capacity  of  Housing  owned  by  N.U.      2,690 


Leased  Apartments 

Students  in  apartments  leased  by  the  319 

University  on  an  annual  basis  and  rented 

to  students  on  a  quarterly  basis  


TOTAL  STUDENT  CAPACITY  3,009 
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Improving  the  Quality  of  Housing 

Two  measures  are  currently  needed  to  improve  the  quality  of  North- 
eastern's  existing  student  housing.   One  of  these  is  to  reduce  the 
crowding  by  assigning  fewer  persons  to  many  of  the  rooms.   It  is 
estimated  that  an  overall  reduction  of  50  accommodations  in  the 
existing  housing  would  be  very  beneficial.   A  second  measure  badly 
needed  is  to  catch  up  on  the  maintenance  of  the  many  units  which 
were  acquired  from  the  private  market  and  which  unfortunately 
illustreted  the  run  down  condition  of  low-rental  housing  in  American 
cities.   During  1975-76  substantial  rehabilitation  was  completed  In 
dormitories  at  157-163  Hemenway  Street. 

For  future  consideration,  additional  ways  to  minimize  the  institu- 
tional atmosphere  of  the  large,  traditional  dormitories  should  be 
developed.   With  respect  to  new  construction,  sentiment  is  very 
much  in  favor  of  smaller  structures  rather  than  massive,  high  rise 
buildings,  and  also  very  much  in  favor  of  apartments  rather  than 
traditional  dormitories.   Many  of  the  freshmen  residents,  required 
to  make  a  year's  commitment  to  the  traditional  dormitories,  eagerly 
seek  ways  to  get  out  of  the  commitment  by  the  spring  of  each  year. 

What  is  desired  for  quality  housing  for  students  —  small  buildings, 
furnished  apartments,  term-by-term  occupancy,  security,  attractive 
location,  etc.  —  can  easily  involve  costs  which  will  be  higher 
than  can  be  defrayed  by  rental  incomes  which  students  can  afford. 
But  housing  is  more  than  just  an  auxiliary  enterprise;  it  will  have 
an  important  affect  upon  future  enrollments  and  also  upon  the  over- 
all quality  of  life  in  the  areas  adjacent  to  the  University. 

The  Quantitative  Requirement  for  Housing 

The  Northeastern  Admissions  Department  now  requires  about 
1,700  housing  accommodations  for  new  students  each  year.   Of 
the  1,700,  1,400  are  for  freshmen  and  300  for  transfer  students. 
Without  the  availability  of  this  housing,  the  total  enrollment 
would  decline.   Looking  ahead  to  the  next  ten  to  twenty  years, 
it  will  become  more  difficult  to  maintain  stable  enrollments 
as  the  population  of  18-year  olds  drops  25%  below  the  current 
number . 

Recruiting  competition  will  become  more  intensive.   Student 
housing  will  be  very  important,  not  only  in  recruiting  out- 
of-town  students,  but  local  ones  as  well.   Recent  experience  has 
has  shown  that  many  students  from  Greater  Boston  prefer  living 
on  campus  also.   Sufficient  and  attractive  student  housing  will 
become  increasingly  important  in  maintaining  the  stability  of 
enrollments  at  Northeastern.   To  remain  stable  in  size,  the 
institution  must  recruit  an  increasing  share  of  a  declining 
market,  increasing  its  overall  attractiveness  to  graduate 
students,  married  students,  foreign  students,  and  its  own 
returning  students  as  well  as  new  out-of-town  students  and  new 
local  students. 
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With  1,700  accommodations  reserved  for  new  students.  Northeastern 
is  not  able  to  be  truly  hospitable  to  its  returning  students  at 
present.   Applications  for  the  approximately  1,000  other  accommo- 
dations are  received  from  returning  students  for  only  a  short  time- 
period  which  is  well  in  advance  of  the  beginning  of  each  term.  It 
is  easier  for  new  students  to  obtain  University  housing  just  before 
the  beginning  of  a  term  than  for  a  returning  student  to  do  so. 

Because  of  the  early  cut-off  date  for  applications  from  returning 
students,  there  is  no  experience  to  indicate  the  total  demand  for 
University  housing  from  this  segment  of  the  student  body.   By  making 
assumptions  about  the  attractiveness  of  expanded  University  housing 
for  returning  students,  a  total  requirement  of  4,000  accommodations 
la  currently  estimated.   The  specific  assumptions  and  calculations 
for  this  estimate  are  shown  In  Figure  VI-2. 

Of  course  it  would  be  difficult  to  fill  a  total  of  4,000  spaces  if 
they  were  suddenly  made  available  next  year;  students'  living  patterns 
change  gradually,  and  an  increase  in  University  housing  would  have 
to  compete  with  the  established  market  for  private  housing  In  the 
Boston  youth  community.   The  estimated  requirement  of  A, 000  only 
indicates  that  if  this  number  of  accommodations  were  to  be  constructed 
within  the  next  few  years,  the  University  should  be  able  to  fill 
them  provided  it  is  willing  to  compete  with  any  changes  that  may  take 
place  in  the  private  housing  market  in  the  years  ahead. 

As  a  safety  measure  for  the  protection  of  investments,  it  should  be 

pointed  out  that  the  housing  requirements  of  graduate  students  and 

faculty  members  were  not  included  in  the  estimates.   Nor  was  the 

possibility  of  permitting  students  to  remain  after  graduation  if 

they  desire  to  do  so;  many  of  them  must  now  be  forced  to  leave  when 

they  graduate.   In  addition,  apartment-type  housing  can  be  rented 

to  the  general  community  if  University  demand  should  prove  insufficient. 

Fifteen  years  ago  the  expansion  of  student  housing  was  justified  by 
projected  Increases  in  enrollment;  today  no  such  projected  increases 
can  be  made.   On  the  contrary,  the  justification  for  the  expansion 
of  housing  is  primarily  to  piovent  decreases  in  enrollment  during 
the  next  two  decades.   In  other  words,  housing  is  an  essential 
element  in  an  optimistic  view  of  the  future  of  the  University,  a 
view  that  the  institution Ifi  sufficiently  unique  that  it  will  be 
among  those  which  will  continue  to  maintain  their  current  size. 

Options  for  Future  Housing 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  many  uncertainties  in  the  housing 
situation  throughout  America.   Commercial  interest  rates  for  mortgages 
are  so  high  as  to  be  practically  prohibitive.   Due  to  lack  of  funding. 
Federal  Programs  in  support  of  housing  construction  or  rehabilitation 
are  of  little  help.   At  the  same  time  the  inflation  of  housing  costs 
is  continuing. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  University,  housing  as  an  auxiliary  service 
to  students  should  be  self  supporting.   To  subsidize  housing  by  the 
diversion  of  funds  related  to  educational  programs  is  not  a  satis- 
factory long  range  educational  policy. 
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Figure  VI-2 
ESTIMATED  HOUSING  REQUIREMENT 


Assume  Retention  Rates 
Students  Entering  as  Freshmen 

1st  to  2nd  year  —  recognizing  attrition  and 

some  students  going  full  time,  some  on 

co-op  and  some  living  on  campus  during 

co-op  50% 

2nd  to  3rd  year  80% 

3rd  to  4th  year  80% 

4th  to  5th  year  -  recognizing  that  full  time 

students  finish  in  4  years  50% 

Students  Entering  as  Transfers 

1st  to  2nd  transfer  year  80% 

2nd  to  3rd  transfer  year  50% 

Steady  State  Population 

Freshmen  and  Returns  from  Freshmen  Entries 

Freshmen  1,400 

2nd  year,  50%  return  700 

3rd  year,  80%  return  560 

4th  year,  80%  return  448 

5th  year,  50%  return  224 

Upperclass  Transfers  and  Returns  from  Transfers 

Transfers  300 

2nd  year,  80%  return  240 

3rd  year,  50%  return  120 

ESTIMATED  HOUSING  REQUIREMENT  3,992 
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Under  current  circumstances,  the  University  does  not  have 
specific  plans  and  a  time  schedule  for  future  housing,  but  it 
does  recognize  a  number  of  potential  options  which  can  be  acted 
upon  to  the  extent  that  they  become  feasible. 

The  options  are: 

1.  Construction  of  new  housing  on  appropriate 
sites  if  mortgage  funds  are  available  at 
reasonable  rates. 

2.  Rehabilitation  of  existing  housing,  including 
structures  which  are  now  owned  or  which  might 
be  acquired  with  appropriate  public  approval. 

3.  Leasing  of  housing  for  rental  to  students  by 
the  University.  ■ 

Construction  of  New  Housing 

If  funding  becomes  available,  the  following  sites  will  be  reviewed 
for  new  construction  (Figure  VI-3) : 

(a)  Land  which  is  part  of  or  near  the  Southwest  1 
Corridor  Project.  The  University  is  committed  I 
to  participate  with  public  officials  and  the  J 
community  in  planning  for  this  project. 

(b)  Near  Huntington  Avenue  at  the  intersection  of 
Parker  Street  and  Greenleaf  Street.   This  would 

be  a  fine  site  diagonally  across  from  the  Museum  j 

of  Fine  Arts.   If  it  should  be  possible  to  afford  ' 
the  demolition  of  the  Parker  Building,  the  site 
would  be  an  excellent  one. 

I 

(c)  Between  Tavern  Road  and  Parker  Street.  Much  of  j 
the  land  in  this  site  is  now  the  property  of  the  ^ 
City  of  Boston  or  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  j 
having  been  taken  in  anticipation  of  redevelopment  ' 
plans  which  were  subsequently  changed.  If  this  •  I 
land  were  to  be  made  available  to  the  University,  j 
it  would  be  a  good  site  for  housing.  i 

(d)  The  present  Speare  Parking  Lot.  Apartments  for  aproxi-  1 
mately  200  occupants  could  be  constructed  without  i 
encroaching  upon  the  set-back  established  by  the 

adjacent  Speare  Hall.   A  high-rise  complex  once  con- 
sidered for  this  site  conflicts  with  a  strong  sentiment  ! 
against  the  institutional  atmosphere  associated  with  I 
it  and  eliminates  the  set-back. 
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Rehabilitation  of  Existing  Housing 

Until  there  is  a  change  which  makes  it  easier  to  finance  the  construction 
of  new  housing,  rehabilitation  merits  special  consideration.   In  particular 
instances  it  may  be  less  expensive  than  new  construction,  the  project  costs 
may  be  less,  and  it  may  be  completed  in  smaller  increments,  for  which 
finanacing  may  be  more  feasible. 

If  the  University  is  to  expand  its  housing  by  the  rehabilitation  of 
existing  structures,  each  project  must  meet  several  criteria: 

Economic  Feasibility.   The  project  must  be  economically 
self  supporting,  with  the  income  from  the  housing 
meeting  the  acquisition,  rehabilitation,  and 
operating  costs. 

Design  of  the  Structure.   The  basic  design  of  the  structure 
must  be  adaptable  for  attractive  and  convenient 
housing  for  students,  probably  in  the  form  of 
apartments. 

Location.   The  location  must  be  acceptable  to  adjacent  community 
as  well  as  to  the  University. 

The  policy  in  the  adjacent  Fenway  or  "Seven  Streets"  community  is  to 
emphasize  and  restore  the  residential  nature  of  the  area  and  to  control 
institutional  expansion  to  protect  residential  areas.   Any  rehabilitation 
for  additional  student  housing  in  the  Fenway  Area  would  require  the 
approval  of  this  community 

There  are  a  very  limited  number  of  structures  which  might  possibly  meet 
all  of  the  criteria  for  rehabilitation  for  new  housing.   They  are 
concentrated  on  Huntington  Avenue  between  Gainsborough  Street  and  Ruggles 
Street.   In  one  of  these  buildings  there  have  been  increasing  exterior  signs 
of  deterioration  in  recent  months.   There  has  been  little  evidence  of  any 
interest  on  the  part  of  private  investors  to  rehabilitate  these  buildings. 

An  apartment  building  at  407  Huntington  Avenue  is  owned  by  the  University 
and  the  apartments  are  rented  to  the  general  public  through  an  agent. 
The  condition  of  this  building,  like  many  of  its  neighbors,  is  approaching 
the  need  for  substantial  rehabilitation.   It  is  possible  that  use  of  this 
building  for  student  housing  might  be  acceptable  to  the  community. 

If  any  apartment  building  to  be  rehabilitated  by  the  University  is  occupied, 
the  residents  will  be  allowed  to  remain  or  will  be  given  every  reasonable 
assistance  and  consideration  of  individual  problems  with  respect  to- relocation. 
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Leasing  by  the  University  for  Rental  to  Students 

At  the  present  time  the  University  accommodates  about  300  students 
by  leasing  apartments  near  the  campus  on  a  yearly  basis  and  renting 
them  furnished  to  students  on  a  quarterly  basis.   On  the  same  basis, 
apartments  in  Washington,  D.  C.  and  New  York  City  are  available 
for  students  who  are  there  on  cooperative  work  assignments.   These 
arrangements  are  made  for  individual  apartments  so  that  the  building 
occupancy  is  a  mixed  one  of  both  students  and  the  general  public. 

The  practice  of  University  leasing  and  rental  to  students  has  been 
adopted  to  meet  immediate  requirements.   It  is  not  the  current 
policy  of  the  University  to  expand  this  practice  and  depend  upon 
it  for  meeting  all  future  housing  needs  of  the  Boston  Campus. 
New  construction  or  rehabilitation  of  buildings  by  the  University 
would  provide  greater  efficiency  and  stability  for  the  housing 
program. 


Divestment  of  Housing  in  the  Fenway  Residential  Neighborhood 

Residents  of  the  Fenway  resist  the  changes  in  the  character  of  their 
neighborhood  as  institutions  have  purchased  property  in  the  residential 
areas.   The  residents  seek  a  reversal  of  this  trend  in  the  form  of  a 
return  to  occupancy  of  these  properties  by  the  general  public.   Recognizing 
the  neighborhood  desires.  Northeastern  has  agreed  with  neighborhood  leaders 
to  review  the  status  of  its  residential-type  "properties  in  the  "Seven 
Streets"  area. 

Future  divestment  of  facilities  currently  used  for  student  housing  will 
depend  upon  such  factors  as  (a)  the  trends  in  the  neighborhood  and  the 
desires  of  the  residents,  and  (b)  the  availability  of  residential 
accommodations  for  students  on  an  economical  basis  within  the  general 
area  of  the  campus. 

Figure  Xll-1  summarizes  a  projection  of  possible  housing  rehabilitation 
along  Huntington  Avenue,  divestment  of  some  housing  in  the  Seven  Streets 
area,  and  new  construction. 
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CHAPTER  VII 


RECREATION 


Recreation  facilities  on  the  Boston  Campus  of  Northeastern 
University  must  be  those  which  are  modest  in  their  requirements 
for  space  and  which  v/ill  receive  intensive  utilization.   With 
many  competing  uses  for  the  available  land,  playing  fields  for 
football,  baseball,  or  even  Softball  are  no  longer  contemplated 
within  the  confines  of  the  campus. 

Current  Program  and  Facilities 

Four  different  programs  generate  a  need  for  recreational  facil- 
ities on  or  near  campus : 

Intercollegiate  athletics  -  football,  basketball, 
baseball,  track,  crew,  cross-country  and  hockey. 

Academic  instruction  offered  by  the  Department  of 
Physical  Education,  Boston-Bouve  College. 

Intramural  athletics  and  sports  clubs  involving  a 
wide  variety  of  different  organized  activities. 

Informal  recreation  and  "pick  up"  games,  particularly 
for  students  residing  on  the  campus  or  in  the 
vicinity. 

Northeastern 's  athletic  field  in  Brookline,  Parsons  Field,  is 
used  for  baseball,  football,  physical  education  instruction 
involving  open  field  activities,  etc.   Artificial  turf  facilities 
intensive  utilization.   The  need  for  more  palying  fields  of  this 
nature  in  the  central  city  area  is  indicated  by  the  number  of 
requests  for  the  use  of  this  field  by  other  institutions  and 
organizations. 

The  major  athletic,  physical  education  and  recreation  facilities 
on  the  Boston  Campus  proper  include  the  following: 

The  Cabot  Gymnasium  and  cage,  which  accommodates 
intercollegiate  basketball  and  track  and  a  wide 
variety  of  intramural  and  sports  club  activities. 

The  Barletta  Natatorium,  with  a  swimming  pool,  hand- 
ball courts,  and  an  indoor  rowing  tank. 
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Dockser  Hall,  with  a  smaller  gymnasium  and  other  facil- 
ities primarily  for  academic  instruction  in  physical 
and  recreation  education. 

The  Ell  Student  Center  Addition,  with  informal  game 
rooms  in  addition  to  meeting  rooms  and  lounge  areas. 


Requirements 

Among  the  additional  facilities  which  might  be  located  on  the 
Boston  Campus,  the  following  are  listed  in  approximate  order  of 
priority  and  feasibility: 

Tennis  courts  for  instructional,  intramural  and  informal 
use.   A  minimum  of  four  adjacent  courts  is  desirable 
for  Instruction  and  competition. 

Volleyball  courts,  half-courts  for  informal  basketball, 
and  handball  courts,  some  of  which  might  be  located 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  dormitories  as  well  as  in 
or  near  the  central  academic  area. 

Open  areas  for  informal  play,  frisbee  throwing,  etc. 

An  ice  facility  for  intercollegiate  hockey,  skating 
instruction  and  recreational  use.   Because  of  the 
size  of  such  a  facility,  it  is  marginal  with  respect 
to  location  on  the  main  campus. 

Given  sufficient  resources,  a  multi-story  recreation 
facility,  air  conditioned  for  summer  use,  would  be 
most  welcome.   This  would  permit  four-season  use 
of  facilities  such  as  tennis  courts,  which  would 
be  limited  to  seasonal  use  if  located  outdoors. 

While  it  is  not  possible  to  accommodate  the  outdoor  athletics 
requiring  large  playing  areas  on  the  Boston  Campus  itself, 
arrangements  might  be  made  with  public  officials  for  joint 
planning  and  use  of  facilities  adjacent  to  the  campus  for 
the  following: 

Football,  soccer,  lacross,  etc. 

Baseball 

Outdoor  track  and  field. 

A  large  number  of  tennis  courts. 
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Zones  for  New  Recreation  Facilities 

A  major  obstacle  to  the  provision  of  additional  facilities  is  the 
priority  which  has  been  given  to  land  use  for  open  lot  parking. 
As  stated  in  the  chapter  on  Accessibility  and  Transportation, 
Northeastern 's  policy  is  to  move  toward  greater  dependence  upon 
public  transportation  as  rapidly  as  is  consistent  with  the  contin- 
ued accessibility  of  the  campus  to  faculty  and  students.   When 
surface  parking  can  be  reduced  space  will  become  available  for 
recreation,  landscaping  and  housing. 

The  possibility  that  Northeastern  facilities  may  be  incorporated 
in  the  Southwest  Corridor  Project  is  a  consideration  in  the 
long  range  planning  for  recreation.   The  University  is  committed 
to  joint  planning  with  the  Project  Director  and  with  the  community 
for  the  area  in  the  vicinity  of  the  current  Columbus  Avenue 
Parking  Lot.   The  location  of  structured  parking,  housing,  and/or 
recreation  to  the  south  of  the  railroad  tracks  would  free  up 
area  to  the  north  of  the  tracks  for  the  other  uses. 

Zones  for  outdoor  recreation  facilities  may  overlap  with  zones 
which  reserve  land  for  possible  buildings.   Outdoor  tennis  courts 
or  informal  play  areas,  for  example,  are  far  less  expensive  than 
buildings.   They  can  be  given  currently  desirable  locations 
even  though  relocation  might  be  necessary  in  the  more  distant 
future. 

With  the  above  qualifications,  the  following  areas  are  zoned  for 
future  use  for  recreation  and  are  identified  on  Figure  VII-1. 

(a)  The  present  South  Parking  Area  adjacent  to  the  Student 
Center.   Outdoor  facilities,  but  no  buildings,  can  be 
located  in  the  central  academic  area,  subject  to 
relocation  in  response  to  future  requirements  for 
building  sites. 

The  Student  Center  is  already  a  social  focal  point, 
and  this  function  would  be  enchanced  by  several 
tennis  courts,  volleyball  courts,  and/or  basketball 
courts,  providing  an  area  of  interest  for  spectators 
as  well  as  for  participants. 

(b)  The  North  Parking  Area  adjacent  to  Stetson  Hall. 
Replacement  of  parking  with  recreation  and  landscaping 
would  greatly  improve  the  attractiveness  and  usefulness 
of  this  part  of  the  campus  for  the  residential  students. 

(c)  The  portion  of  the  area  between  Forsyth,  Ruggles,  Parker 
and  Greenleaf  Streets  not  required  for  buildings, 
landscaping  and  beautif ication. 
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(d)  The  Southwest  Corridor  Project,  in  which  recreation 
facilities  may  be  developed  through  planning  with 
public  officials  and  community  leaders. 


(e)  The  Back  Bay  Fens,  where  the  University  might  parti- 
cipate with  public  officials,  other  institutions  and  the 
community  for  the  joint  development  of  facilities. 


Desirablility  of  Joint  Programs 

There  is  no  question  about  the  desirability  of  more  recreational 
programs  and  facilities  for  Northeastern  students.   There  is 
also  no  question  about  the  desirability  of  more  recreational 
programs  and  facilities  for  the  students  at  the  many  other 
institutions  in  the  Fenway  area,  for  the  employees  of  these 
institutions  and  for  the  residents  of  the  Fenway  and  surrounding 
neighborhoods.   Within  a  few  square  miles  there  is  not  only 
Northeastern  but  other  colleges  (Simmons,  Emmanuel,  Wheelock, 
Wentworth,   Boston  State,  etc.),  one  of  the  city's  important 
new  high  schools  (Boston  English) ,  and  the  large  complex  of  the 
Harvard  Medical  School  and  the  related  hospitals.   Among  the 
residents  are  large  numbers  of  young  people  and  many  older, 
retired  people.   For  both  of  these  groups  a  strong  case  can  be 
made  for  more  recreational  activities  of  an  appropriate  nature. 

Yet  many  existing  recreational  facilities  in  the  area  are  under- 
utilized and  in  poor  condition.   Students  new  to  the  Fenway 
are  warned  not  to  go  alone  to  the  Back  Bay  Fens,  particularly 
after  dark.   The  playing  field  and  facilities  in  the  Fens  are 
in  poor  condition  and  not  fully  scheduled,  and  the  same  is 
true  for  Carter  Playground.   There  is  a  question  mark  over  the 
future  of  the  Boston  Arena,  which  has  seldom  been  utilized  for 
recreational  skating  during  recent  years. 

The  under-utilization  of  recreation  facilities  in  the  Fenway 
area  is  explainable  in  terms  of  problems  of  organization  and 
management  and  in  terms  of  personal  safety  and  vandalism.  If 
a  substantial  increase  in  the  use  of  these  facilities  could  be 
brought  about,  there  would  be  greater  safety  in  numbers  and 
additional  policing  would  be  justified.   An  effort  to  achieve 
this  was  made  by  The  Fenway  Group  (of  non-profit  institutions 
in  the  Fenway  area)  in  the  early  1970's,  working  in  cooperation 
with  the  then  Commissioner  of  Parks  and  Recreation  for  the  City 
of  Boston.   Unfortunately,  the  main  thrust  of  the  project  was 
lost  as  a  shifting  of  priorities  and  personnel  occurred. 
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As  a  result  of  the  initial  effort  described  above,  Northeastern 
University  Is  continuing  the  Fenway  Recreation  Project.   Closely 
related  to  the  recreation  education  program  of  Boston  Bouve 
College,  this  project  continues  the  policy  of  seeking  the 
participation  of  other  institutions  and  residents  to  develop 
activities  which  will  make  the  Fenway  a  more  enjoyable  place  to 
live. 

Northeastern  would  welcome  the  opportunity  to  begin  again  to 

work  with  City  officials,  other  institutions,  and  the  community  to  improve 

recreational  programs  and  facilities  for  recreation  for  the 

students  and  residents  in  the  Fenway  area. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 


ACCESSIBILITY  AND  TRANSPORTATION 


Since  its  inception,  Northeastern  has  been  an  urban  university.   It 
has  served  many  students  from  the  central  city  and  drawn  many  others 
into  the  central  city.   Its  life  style  has  been  urban. 

In  contrast  with  an  inward-looking  residential  campus,  Northeastern 
factulty  and  students,  both  full  time  and  part  time,  move  constantly 
to  and  from  the  campus.   This  commuting  is  not  only  to  places  of 
residence,  but  to  other  locations  for  research  and  consulting,  for 
clinical  and  applied  phases  of  education,  for  part  time  employment, 
for  cooperative  education,  and  for  professional  activities  related 
to  education.   There  is  a  daily  and  hourly  mobility  within  the 
central  city  area,  as  well  as  commuting  trips  to  the  suburbs. 

Local  transportation  and  accessibility  are  essential  for  the  urban 
life  style  at  Northeastern.   Of  necessity,  it  is  the  policy  of  the 
institution  to  maintain  and  improve  its  accessibility.   In  past 
years,  this  accessibility  was  provided  largely  by  public  transporta- 
tion.  In  recent  decades,  university  personnel,  like  the  rest  of 
society,  have  become  more  dependent  upon  the  automobile,  to  the 
point  that  accessibility  by  automobile  is  now  one  of  many  essential 
elements  in  the  functioning  of  the  institution « 

With  the  changing  times,  urban  institutions  can  no  longer  continue 
their  present  degree  of  dependence  upon  the  automobile.   This  is 
recognized  at  Northeastern. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  institution  to  move  toward  greater  dependence 
upon  public  transportation  as  rapidly  as  is  consistent  with  its 
continued  accessibility  to  faculty  and  students.   For  this  to  be 
possible,  the  capacity  and  quality  of  public  transit  services  must 
be  improved,  together  with  continued  social  acceptance  of  public 
transit. 

Current  Transportation  Modes 

At  any  one  time,  Northeastern' s  enrollment  at  the  Boston  Campus 
consists  of  approximately  10,000  full-time  day  students.  To 
conduct  programs,  there  are  approximately  2,200  full  time  employees. 
The  schedules  of  both  students  and  faculty  do  not  require  that  each 
person  be  on  the  campus  each  day  of  the  week,  Monday  through  Friday, 
or  during  both  mornings  and  afternoons  of  the  days  when  they  are 
on  campus.   Clinical  instruction  in  health  care  is  at  off  campus 
locations;  both  students  and  faculty  must  travel  to  hospitals  for 
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this  purpose.   On  the  other  hand,  many  faculty  remain  on  the 
campus  to  teach  during  evening  hours  and  staff  members  enroll  in 
evening  courses.   For  these  and  other  reasons,  the  12,200  persons 
are  very  seldom  on  the  campus  at  one  time. 

The  transportation  modes  used  by  the  full  time  persons  in  coming 
to  the  Boston  Campus  are  summarized  in  Figure  VIII-I.   The  auto- 
mobile is  used  by  over  two  thirds  of  the  faculty/staff  and  by  two- 
fifths  of  the  students,  with  a  substantial  portion  of  carpoolers. 
Of  the  faculty/staff  who  drive  alone,  approximately  three  quarters 
use  their  automobiles  for  business  related  purposes  during  the 
day  or  remain  on  campus  for  evening  classes.   Of  the  students  who 
walk,  approximately  3,100  live  in  nearby  facilities  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  the  University. 

The  Arborway-Huntington  branch  of  the  MBTA  Green  Line  delivers 
the  great  bulk  of  public  transit  users  to  the  campus  at  the 
Northeastern  stop,  the  first  station  after  the  cars  emerge  from 
the  tunnel  from  Park  Street.   MBTA  bus  routes  //I  and  //47  also 
stop  at  the  edge  of  the  campus.   The  Wellesley  Fells  Bus  and 
Transportation  Company  operates  local  bus  service  from  the  campus 
to  Wellesley  and  Framingham. 

A  major  road  block  to  the  goal  of  reducing  the  University's 
dependence  upon  the  automobile  is  the  deteriorating  quality  and 
frequency  of  service  on  the  Arborway-Huntington  MBTA  Line.  Although 
new  cars  are  on  order  for  the  Green  Line,  their  delivery  date  has 
been  repeatedly  postponed  and  serious  questions  have  been  raised  about 
the  reliability  of  the  new  equipment  when  it  is  delivered.   In  the 
meantime,  few  if  any  improvements  in  service  are  possible  with  the 
existing  equipment.   A  study  of  commuter  attitudes  by  a  sociology 
class  found  that  commuters  were  not  so  in  love  with  their  auto- 
mobiles as  they  were  turned-off  by  the  local  transit  service. 

Analysis  of  the  geographic  origins  of  the  Northeastern  commuters 
showed  that  faculty  are  definitely  concentrated  in  the  western 
suburbs.   The  west  suburban  area  (as  shown  on  the  covers  of  Boston 
Telephone  Directories)  accounts  for  thirty  percent  of  faculty  in 
contrast  with  six  percent  for  the  north  suburban  area  and  seven 
percent  for  the  south  suburban.   There  are  thirty-two  percent  in 
the  central  area  of  Boston,  Brookline,  Cambridge,  and  Somerville. 

Other  employees  are  less  concentrated  in  the  western  suburbs  and 

almost  half  of  them  are  in  the  central  area.   Of  the  7,000  commuting 

students  (not  living  in  University  accommodations),  forty  percent 

are  in  the  central  area  and  the  remainder  are  fairly  evenly  spread 
throughout  the  suburbs. 
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Figure  VIII-I 


TRAVEL  MODES 


Full  Time  Persons  Coming  to  Campus 


Faculty/Staff 


Number   Percent 
of  Total 


Students 


Total 


Drive  Alone  1,200 

Carpool  385 

Public  Transit  440 

Walk  165 

Other 

(bicycle, mo tor- 
cycle,  taxi, etc.)  10 


55 

18 

20 

7 


Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

of 

Total 

of  Total 

2,570 

26 

3,770 

31 

1,350 

13 

1,735 

14 

2,480 

25 

2,920 

24 

3,430 

34 

3,595 

30 

170 


180 


TOTAL 


2,200   100 


10,000   100 


12,200   100 
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The  data  in  this  discussion  of  transportation  modes  comes  from 
(a)  counts  of  automobiles  and  their  passengers  entering  the 
parking  lots  on  typical  days,  and  (b)  questionnaires  returned 
by  faculty  and  students  on  a  voluntary  basis  and  without  identi- 
fication of  each  respondent.   The  response  from  various  sub-groups 
within  this  broad  category  varied  from  twenty-five  percent  to 
seventy-five  percent.   As  in  any  questionnaire,  the  results  may 
be  distorted  by  what  the  respondents  think  is  wanted,  what  they 
would  like  to  have,  or  by  difference  between  those  who  do  reply 
and  those  who  do  not  reply. 

Granting  these  possibilities  of  distortion,  the  overall  results 
appear  to  be  reasonable  and  support  the  following  summary  of 
automobiles  in  relation  to  the  Boston  Campus: 

Number  of  full-time  persons  coming  to  the  Boston 

Campus  by  automobile  5,500 

Number  of  persons  driving  alone  3,770 

Number  of  persons  coming  in  carpools ,  including 
210  "drop-offs"  from  automobiles  parked 
elsewhere  1,735 

Approximate  size  of  average  carpool,  number 

of  people  2.2 

Number  of  carpool  automobiles  690 

Number  of  automobiles  coming  to  the  Campus  4,460 

Adjustment  for  those  not  coming  to  the  Campus 
on  a  particular  day  (360)   or  not  coming  until 
others  have  departed  (1,000)  1,360 

Number  of  automobiles  coming  to  the  Campus  during 

the  peak  morning  hours  3,100 

Number  of  automobiles  accommodated  by  the 

University  2,700 

Number  of  automobiles  parked  on  public  streets 

or  at  commercial  facilities  400 

Current  Parking  Facilities  and  Improvements 

At  the  present  time.  University  parking  facilities  consist  of 
fifteen  open  lot  parking  areas.   These  lots  are  fenced  and  lighted 
and  access  is  controlled  by  parking  attendants  in  a  control  booth 
at  each  entrance.   Except  for  an  area  subject  to  taking  by  eminent 
domain  for  the  Southwest  Corridor  Project,  the  lots  are  paved  and 
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lined.   Total  capacity  of  the  lots  is  approximately  2,700  cars 
and  the  locations  are  shovm  in  Figure  VIII-2.   During  week  day 
morning  hours  the  lots  are  usually  full,  from  10  to  12  noon. 
There  is  a  small  amount  of  patronage  of  commercial  parking 
facilities  in  the  vicinity  of  the  campus. 

A  number  of  important  changes  have  been  made  during  1975-76 
for  the  improvement  of  transportation  of  parking: 

More  intensive  promotion  of  carpooling: 

(a)  Responsibility  for  promoting  carpooling  has  been 
assigned  to  an  Associate  Dean  of  Students  with  the  help 
of  a  Graduate  Assistant. 

(b)  Preferred  areas  in  the  parking  lots  have  been 
reserved  for  carpooling  automobiles. 

MBTA  Pass  Plan.   This  plan  is  in  operation. 

Reserved  pay  parking  on  an  experimental  and  limited  basis. 
■  For  the  first  time  at  Northeastern,  reserved  private 
parking  places  were  offered  to  faculty  and  staff,  with 
the  income  to  be  used  for  other  experiments  for  the 
improvement  of  transportation.   About  90  spaces  were 
reserved  during  the  Winter  Quarter. 

Shuttle  bus  to  parking  areas  remote  from  the  central  campus. 
With  support  for  the  payments  for  reserved  parking,  an 
experimental  shuttle  bus  service  has  been  provided  to 
the  remote  parking  lots  which  people  have  been  reluctant 
to  use  because  of  the  distance  and  concerns  about  security. 

Increase  in  the  number  of  parking  lot  attendants  and  police 
surveillance  of  parking  lots,  particularly  during  rush 
hours. 

New  measures  to  reduce  traffic  congestion.  Adjustments  have 
been  made  in  the  traffic  flow  in  and  out  of  the  parking 
lots  to  the  public  streets. 

Ticketing  and  towing  for  violation  of  regulations.  Parking 
violators  are  ticketed  and  records  kept  so  that  repeaters 
can  be  identified  and  reformed.   Serious  violations,  such 
as  blocking  a  fire  lane,  are  subject  to  towing. 

Beautif ication.   Trees  have  been  planted  where  parking  lots 
abut  Huntington  Avenue  and  Forsyth  Street  and  further 
plantings  are  contemplated  on  Columbus  Avenue  and  Huntington 
Avenue. 
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Consideration  is  being  given  to  further  modifications  of 
transportation  and  parking  at  the  University  by  appropriate  officials 
and  by  a  committee  of  faculty,  administrators,  staff  personnel,  and 
students.   Under  review  are  supplementary  transportation  to  the 
campus  by  shuttle  bus,  changes  in  pay  parking,  van  pooling,  and  parking 
garages.   Parking  is  beginning  to  be  shifted  to  make  room  for  improved 
landscaping  and  recreation  facilities  (Chapters  VII  and  X)  and  in 
anticipation  of  problems  that  will  be  created  during  the  construction 
phase  of  public  projects  which  include  land  taking  by  eminent  domain 
(Pages  VIII-8  through  VIII-11  below) . 

Prospective  Public  Transportation  Improvements 

Much  Improved  public  transportation  service  will  be  provided  for 
Northeastern  by  the  Completion  of  the  Southwest  Corridor  Project 
as  it  is  now  planned.   The  MBTA  Orange  Line  will  be  relocated  on 
the  Penn  Central  Railroad  tracks,  with  stations  at  Massachusetts 
Avenue  and  at  Ruggles  Street,  both  very  convenient  to  the  Campus. 
The  Orange  Line  now  runs  from  Forest  Hills  (to  the  south  of  Boston) 
through  downtown  Boston  to  Malden(to  the  north  of  Boston)  and  it 
will  probably  be  extended  further  north  to  Melrose.   Direct  con- 
nections with  the  Orange  Line  can  be  made  in  downtown  Boston  from 
all  other  rapid  transit  lines  (Blue,  Red  and  Green)  except   the 
Arborway-Huntlngton  branch  of  the  Green  Line  as  now  operated. 
Direct  connections  can  also  be  made  from  the  commuter  trains 
coming  into  the  North  Station  and  the  buses  coming  into  Haymarket. 

The  prospective  Northeastern-Ruggles  Station  of  the  relocated 
Orange  Line  will  be  the  focal  point  of  approximately  a  dozen  bus 
lines  which  connect  from  local  neighborhoods  to  the  transit 
system.   Many  lines  now  converge  at  the  Dudley  Station  and  most 
of  them  will  be  rerouted  to  the  Northeastern-Ruggles  Station. 
The  Northeastern  Campus  will  therefore  become  more  accessible  by 
bus  from  many  parts  of  Dorchester,  Roxbury,  Jamaica  Plain, 
Brookline  and  Allston. 

The  commuter  rail  service  now  operating  on  the  Penn  Central  tracks 
may  also  stop  at  Northeastern-Ruggles  as  well  as  the  Back  Bay 
Station.   If  this  stop  is  made,  it  will  make  the  campus  more 
readily  accessible  to  the  commuter  rail  lines  from  Needham, Franklin 
and  Stoughton  and  Canton.   The  Northeastern  Ruggles  Station  would 
also  be  an  important  one  in  a  cross  town  or  "inner  belt"  rapid 
transit  service  which  is  in  the  preliminary  planning  stage.  This 
proposed  service  would  Intersect  the  radial  rapid  transit  lines 
so  that  passengers  could  be  distributed  between  them  without 
having  to  go  all  the  way  to  downtown  Boston  to  make  the  change. 

Thus  passengers  from  Cambridge,  for  example,  would  be  able  to 
come  directly  to  the  Northeastern  Campus  without  having  to  make 
a  change  at  Park  Street  or  Washington  Street. 
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Also  included  in  the  Southwest  Corridor  Project   is  a  new 
arterial  highway  near  the  Ruggles-Northeastern  Station.  Priority 
is  being  given  to  a  segment  from  (a)  City  Hospital  area  and  the 
connection  between  Massachusetts  Avenue  and  the  Southwest 
Expressway  to   (b)  Ruggles  Street  and  Columbus  Avenue  near 
Northeastern.   When  completed,  this  highway  will  facilitate 
transportation  by  automobile  from  the  local  areas  it  serves 
and  from  the  Southeast  Expressway  to  the  Northeastern  Campus. 
There  are  plans  for  a  second  segment,  but  with  a  lower  priority, 
from  the  Northeastern  end  of  the  first  segment  to  Forest  Hills. 

In  addition  to  the  Southwest  Corridor  Project,  there  are  plans 
for  improvements  for  Huntington Avenue  and  the  Arborway-Huntington 
Branch  of  the  MBTA  Green  Line.   The  TOPICS  (Transportation  Opera- 
tions Program  to  Improve  Capacity  and  Safety)  project  would  widen 
Huntington  Avenue,  simplify  the  intersections,  add  trafic  lights, 
improve  the  right  of  way  for  the  MBTA  surface  line  to  Arborway 
and  improve  the  safety  at  the  loading  areas  of  the  street  car 
stops.   When  completed,  this  project  should  reduce  the  traffic 
problems  encountered  by  automobiles  coming  to  the  campus  and 
permit  improved  transit  service  on  the  Arborway-Huntington  branch  of 
the  MBTA  Green  Line. 

New  street  cars  for  the  MBTA  Green  Line  have  been  on  order  for  some 
years,  but  with  productions  delays  full  delivery  is  not  expected 
until  some  time  in  1978  and  there  is  considerable  uncertainty 
about  the  successful  operation  of  the  untried  vehicles  on  the  Green 
Line. 

Potential  Interim  Accessibility  Crisis 

Upon  completion  of  the  anticipated  public  transportation  improve- 
ments described  in  the  above  section,  the  Northeastern  Campus  will 
have  very  much  improved  accesibility  by  public  transit.   These 
improvements,  together  with  appropriate  changes  in  University 
transportation  and  parking  policies  and  regulations,  should  make 
it  possible  to  achieve  the  goal  of  improved  accessibility  and 
greatly  reduced  dependence  upon  the  private  automobile. 

Before  the  completion  of  the  beneficial  transportation  improve- 
ments, there  must  be  construction  periods  when  the  accessibility 
of  the  Northeastern  Campus  will  be  reduced.   The  following  events 
and  their  tentative  timetables  may  all  have  adverse  effects  and 
their  combined  effects  may  be  very  severe: 

The  relocation  of  the  Orange  Line  on  the  Penn  Central 
tracks  and  construction  of  the  Northeastern-Ruggles 
Transit  Station.   If  the  required  reviews  and  official 
funding  of  this  project  should  take  place  reasonably 
rapidly,  construction  might  begin  during  1977  and  extend 
over  a  period  of  at  least  four  years  and  possibly  considerably 
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longer,  depending  in  part  upon  final  decisions  about  the 
details  of  the  project  and  arrangements  for  continuing 
commuter  rail  service  during  the  construction  period. 
The  project  can  only  add  to  the  traffic  congestion  in 
the  area  during  the  construction  phase. 

The  taking  by  eminent  domain  of  Northeastern' s  Columbus  Avenue 

Parking  Lot  and  portions  of  its  South  Parking  Lot  for  construction 
of  the  Northeastern-Ruggles  transit  station,  related  facilities, 
and  new  highway  configurations.   This  land  taking  would  have  to 
precede  construction;  it  would  eliminate  approximately  650 
parking  spaces,  about  one  quarter  of  the  total  number. 

The  TOPICS  Program  on  Huntington  Avenue.   The  timetable  for  this 
project  has  been  adjusted;  the  target  is  now  to  begin  in  1978. 
During  construction  this  project  would  add  to  the  traffic 
problems  affecting  the  movement  of  both  automobiles  and  the 
Arborway-Huntington  street  cars  on  Huntington  Avenue,  as  well 
as  the  bus  service  to  the  suburbs  west  of  Boston. 

The  deterioration  of  the  street  cars  on  the  Arborway-Huntington 
service.   Because  of  delays  in  the  anticipated  delivery  of  new 
cars  for  the  Green  Line,  the  possibility  of  rebuilding  the 
existing  cars  is  being  explored  by  the  MBTA.   In  the  meantime, 
service  is  dependent  upon  the  existing  cars  which  are  partic- 
ularly undependable  and  vulnerable  to  break  downs  during 
periods  of  severe  weather. 

Extensive  repairs  on  the  Southeast  Expressway.   A  public  announce- 
ment early  in  1976  that  several  years  would  be  required  for  these 
repairs  was  immediately  followed  by  protests  that  this  would  make 
the  accessibility  of  Boston  much  more  difficult  to  commuters 
from  the  South  Shore. 


Elements  of  a  Solution 

The  potential  crisis  in  accessibility  described  in  the  previous  section 
calls  for  a  combination  of  different  efforts.   Any  proposed  solutions 
for  the  crisis  period  which  require  substantial  Investments  must  be 
justified  by  their  value  on  a  permanent,  continuing  basis  after  the 
new  and  improved  transit  service  is  in  operation.   Among  the  measures 
to  be  pursued  to  alleviate  the  crisis  are  the  following: 

Participation  in  Public  Planning 

The  University  is  committed  to  working  with  the  Southwest  Corridor 
Project  Director  and  the  community  in  the  planning  of  the  new  develop- 
ments for  the  mutual  benefit  of  all  concerned.   The  potential  accessi- 
bility crisis  has  been  reviewed  with  public  officials  and  their 
professional  consultants.   It  has  been  recognized  as  a  planning 
problem  of  mutual  concern,  together  with  the  planning  for  the  eventual 
development  of  the  transportation  services  and  other  facilities  in 
the  Southwest  Corridor  Project  and  its  vicinity. 
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Temporary  Parking  Arrangements 

Temporary  additional  parking  might  be  arranged  for  University  use 
after  the  land  taking  by  eminent  domain  and  before  the  completion 
of  the  new  transit  service,   A  proposal  has  already  been  submitted 
to  the  Director  of  the  Southwest  Corridor  Project  that  the  State 
owned  land  between  Parker  Street  and  Ruggles  Street  be  used 
temporarily  for  parking  by  Northeastern  and  the  Greek  Orthodox 
Cathedral. 

The  phasing  of  the  construction  might  permit  continued  parking  on 
some  areas  while  construction  is  in  progress.  Communications  have 
been  initiated  with  the  contractor  responsible  for  planning  this 
part  of  the  project. 

Prior  Transit  Improvements 

Special  arrangements  for  additional  public  transit  service  during 
the  construction  period  will  be  requested  by  the  University.   Other 
institutions  and  neighborhood  groups  will  be  invited  to  join  in 
this  effort.   The  University  now  has  data  about  the  geographic  origin 
and  mode  of  transportation  of  commuter  trips  to  the  campus  by  both 
faculty  and  students.   This  data  will  be  shared  with  City,  State 
and  public  transit  officials  to  determine  the  most  effective  steps 
to  be  taken.   Among  the  measures  to  be  investigated  for  improved 
transit  service  are  the  following: 

Continuation  of  the  Arborway-Huntington  service  to  a  turn- 
around at  North  Station  or  Lechmere,  thus  eliminating 
the  very  aggravating,  extra  change  at  Park  Street  for 
commuters  coming  from  the  Orange  Line,  the  Blue  Line 
trains  to  the  North  Station,  buses  to  Haymarket  and 
from  buses  to  Lechmere. 

Express  bus  service  from  areas  near  the  Massachusetts  Turnpike 
to  a  turnaround   near  Gainsborough  Street  and  Huntington 
Avenue.   A  turnaround   could  be  arranged  on  University 
property  at  the  end  of  Gainsborough  Street   near  the  Penn 
Central  tracks.   An  alternative  is  for  the  buses  to  continue 
down  Huntington  Avenue,  thus  also  serving  Wentworth,  Boston 
State,  the  Medical  area,  etc. 

Continued  development  of  cross  town  transit  by  bus.   This  concept 
has  been  introduced  by  MBTA  bus  line  #47  with  considerable 
success;  improvements  in  routing  and  frequency  of  service 
would  increase. the  patronage. 
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Under  consideration  is  the  operation  of  a  private  shuttle 
bus  service  by  the  University  to  major  MBTA  stations 
or  to  parking  areas  in  the  suburbs.   It  is  not  a  goal 
of  the  University  to  enter  the  public  utility  business 
on  a  private  and  permanent  basis.   However,  under  the 
circumstances  of  an  accessibility  crisis  this  is  one 
of  the  options  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  adopt. 


Parking  Garages 

The  construction  of  parking  garages  is  being  investigated  as  a 
desirable  permanent  change  in  land  use  on  the  campus  as  well  as 
a  practical  solution  to  the  potential  accessibility  crisis. 
Almost  half  of  the  entire  area  of  the  Boston  Campus  is  now  used 
for  parking.   If  this  parking  can  be  consolidated  into  garages, 
much  land  would  be  made  available  for  uses  more  germane  to 
purposes  of  a  university  —  academic  facilities,  housing,  re- 
creation, beautif ication,  etc. 

A  present  target  is  to  develop  structured  parking  for  at  least 
1,000  automobiles.   This  will  need  to  be  supplemented  by  surface 
parking  until  sufficient,  improved  transit  service  becomes  a 
reality. 

Two  locations  for  structured  parking  have  been  recommended  to  the 
University  by  the  Carlson  Corporation,  serving  as  a  consultant 
on  this  matter.   One  location  is  between  Forsyth  Street  and  Leon 
Street  ("a"  In  Figure  VIII-3)  and  the  other  is  on  the  south  side 
of  the  railroad  on  or  near  Parcel  18  of  the  Southwest  Corridor 
Project  ("b"  in  Figure  VIII-3).   At  the  time  of  this  writing  the 
recommendations  of  the  Carlson  Corporation  are  under  review  by 
the  University. 
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CHAPTER  IX 


UNIVERSITY  RELATIONS  WITH  THE  COMMUNITY  AND  NEIGHBORHOOD 


Throughout  its  history  Northeastern  has  attempted  to  fit  its 
offerings  to  the  educational  needs  of  the  conununity.   Long  before 
accessibility  for  minorities  was  heard  of,  Northeastern  programs 
were  serving  hundreds  of  Boston  residents  who  would  not  otherwise 
have  been  able  to  go  to  college.   With  the  help  of  the  Ford 
Foundation  in  1964,  Northeastern  pioneered  in  the  development 
of  special  programs  to  accommodate  black  students.   In  many 
different  ways,  faculty  members  have  performed  public  services 
such  as  the  joint  efforts  by  public  school  officials  and  College 
of  Education  faculty  to  solve  public  school  problems. 

As  a  private  institution,  Northeastern  must  finance  its  efforts 
by  student  tuition  or  by  special  gifts  and  grants.   Much  as  the 
University  might  like  to  provide  services  without  regard  to 
supporting  resources,  it  cannot  offer  free  services  to  any  sub- 
stantial extent  without  jeopardizing  its  own  continued  existence. 


University  Services  for  the  Boston  Public  Schools 

In  the  past  years.  Northeastern  has  developed  a  close  relationship 
with  local  public  schools  in  the  City  of  Boston;  this  commitment 
has  been  greatly  expanded  and  intensified  by  the  Phase  II 
Desegregation  Plan  beginning  in  the  summer  of  1975.   As  part  of 
this  plan,  colleges  and  universities  were  paired  with  designated 
public  schools  for  which  the  institutions  of  higher  education 
would  provide  program  and  instructional  support,  assistance,  and 
development.   Major  features  of  Northeastern 's  involvement  in  this 
effort  are  summarized  below: 

Northeastern  was  assigned  to  one  of  the  city's  magnet 
schools,  Madison  Park  High  School  (whose  buildings 
were  still  under  construction),  together  with  four 
middle  schools  and  14  elementary  schools  in  Zone  7. 

Northeastern  faculty  and  administrators  worked  with  the 
the  high  school  leaders  to  build  a  school  philosophy, 
develop  a  master  schedule,  plan  a  new  curriculum  and 
in  other  ways  create  an  "instant  school"  with  a 
modern  flexible  Campus  Program. 

Members  of  many  academic  departments  worked  directly  with 
school  faculty  to  create  innovative  courses  or  to 
organize  in-service  training  programs. 
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University  resources  have  been  shared  with  the  public 
schools;  library  and  audio-visual  materials,  use 
of  physical  education  facilities  for  20-25  hours 
each  week,  enrollment  of  high  school  students  in 
selected  University  courses,  printing  and  dupli- 
cating services,  etc. 

The  tutorial  services  of  the  African-American  Institute 
have  been  extended  to  high  school  students. 

Some  of  the  applied  or  clinical  teaching  in  the  College 
of  Education  has  been  shifted  to  locations  in  the 
public  schools,  where  it  is  of  immediate  benefit 
to  the  students  and  teachers. 

Many  teachers  and  students  from  the  public  schools 
have  been  enrolled  in  University  courses  without 
charge. 

University  Services  to  the  Community 

Quite  apart  from  the  current  relationship  with  the  Boston  Public 
Schools,  there  are  a  great  many  developing,  long-standing,  and 
continuing  services  which  the  University  provides  for  the  City 
of  Boston.   Many  of  these  are  particularly  pertinent  to  residents 
of  the  surrounding  neighborhood. 

The  University  enrolls  1,500  full-time  students  from 
the  City  of  Boston;   approximately  half  of  these 
students  receive  financial  aid  in  addition  to  upper- 
class  earnings  on  cooperative  employment. 

For  each  of  the  17  high  schools  in  Boston,  3  full 

scholarships  are  provided  to  students  recommended 
by  the  principals  and  guidance  counselors. 

Educational  programs  for  adult,  part-time  students  are 
available  during  both  day  and  evening  hours  —  open 
admission,  no  entrance  examination,  convenient 
counseling.   Courses  are  designed  for  the  particular 
needs  and  interest  of  students. 

The  University  Library  is  open  to  all  serious  users  of 
library  materials  wishing  to  use  these  materials 
at  the  library. 

The  Reading  Clinic  offers  diagnostic  services  and 
low  cost  tutoring. 

The  Speech  and  Hearing  Clinic  accepts  self-referrals, 
with  fees  on  a  sliding  scale  based  upon  income. 
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Students  in  the  College  of  Criminal  Justice  serve  as 
counselors  for  adolescent  youths  referred  by  the 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Youth  Services. 

Students  in  Pharmacy  and  Allied  Health  Professions 
perform  many  services  for  the  delivery  of  health 
care  as  part  of  the  clinical  phase  of  their 
education.   The  students  work  without  charge  in 
hospitals,  clinics,  community  pharmacies,  and 
nursing  homes  and  they  participate  in  community 
health-awareness  programs  and  special  screening 
and  educational  services. 

The  African-American  Institute  serves  members  of  the 
local  community  as  well  as  university  students. 
Its  Black  Studies  courses  are  open  to  all  interested 
persons;  counseling  and  tutoring  for  other  courses 
are  provided  to  meet  individual  needs.   The  Institute 
Library  and  newspaper  are  oriented  to  both  the 
college  students  and  the  community. 

The  Fenway  Recreation  Project  of  the  Boston-Bouve  College 
works  with  other  organizations  and  with  the  neighbor- 
hood to  encourage  and  develop  recreational  activities 
for  persons  of  all  ages  that  will  make  the  Fenway  a 
more  enjoyable  place  in  which  to  live. 

Northeastern  administers  a  work-study  program  which  provides 
Federal  funds  to  pay  70%  of  the  wages  for  students 
working  at  other  non-profit  and  public  agencies.   In 
the  winter  of  1976,  approximately  116  students  served 
with  69  Boston  agencies  such  as  boys'  clubs,  museums, 
city  hall,  libraries,  etc. 

Student  activities  include  many  cultural  events  and  special 
programs  which  are  open  to  the  public  on  a  no-cost 
or  low-cost  basis.   These  include: 

Ford  Hall  Forum 

Silver  Masque  (student  dramatic  productions) 

Classical  and  Concert  Music 
Music  at  Noon 
Twilight  Concert  Series 
Band  Concerts 

The  Coffee  House  (folk  music) 

Modern  Dance  Recitals 

Film  Series 

Athletic  Contests 
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Student  service  organizations,  fraternities,  and 

sororities  participate  in  many  community  efforts 
and  provide  many  voluntary  services.   Fund  raising 
and  volunteer  work  is  performed  for  the  United  Fund, 
Heart  Fund,  Nicaraguan  Relief  Fund,  Muscular 
Dystrophy,  Little  League,  Christmas,  Halloweea. 
and  other  parties  are  given  for  orphans,  nursing 
homes,  etc.   Many  students  participate  in  tutoring 
of  children  and  coaching  of  athletic  teams. 

During  holiday  seasons,  lunches  and  dinners  are  served 
to  senior  citizens  in  the  community  by  the 
University. 

University  facilities  are  used  by  community  groups 
for  special  interest  meetings  and  for  meetings 
on  common  problems. 

By  special  arrangement,  limited  use  of  university  facil- 
ities is  available  to  other  non-profit  organizations. 

The  University  property  at  58  Burbank  Street  has 

been  used  without  charge  by  the  Boston  Redevelop- 
ment Authority  as  a  local  office. 

The  University  maintains  its  own  internal  security 
police,  snow  plowing,  and  trash  disposal. 

Local  security  is  enhanced  by  the  University  Police. 
A  Northeastern  foot  patrol  supplements  the  police 
coverage  by  the  City  of  Boston  on  the  streets  where 
there  is  a  high  concentration  of  students  in 
University  operated  housing. 

Week-end  street  cleaning  by  the  University  supplements 
the  City  cleaning  efforts  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Campus . 

Real  estate  taxes  are  paid  on  apartments  rented  to 
students,  on  facilities  not  used  entirely  for 
educational  purposes,  and  on  investment  properties. 
Taxes  paid  in  fiscal  year  1976  were  approximately 
$355,000. 

The  University  provides  full-time  employment  for  approxi- 
mately 600  residents  of  the  City  of  Boston.   Current 
lists  of  employment  opportunities  are  sent  regularly 
to  many  local  offices  and  organizations. 
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Town-Gown  Problems 

The  expansion  era  of  the  1960 's  was  a  turbulent  period  within 
universities  and  the  relations  between  universities  and  their 
immediate  neighborhoods.   The  number  of  young  people  of  college 
age  approximately  doubled  within  10  years,  and  the  nation  and 
its  cities  were  ill  prepared  to  cope  with  this  bulge  in  the 
youth  population.   It  was  only  wishful  thinking  by  adults  that 
these  young  people  would  disappear  into  the  dormitories  of 
rural  college  campuses.   Quite  the  contrary,  these  youths 
demanded  to  be  treated  as  adults  and  given  the  freedom  to  live 
in  apartments  in  the  cities.   Distinctive  youth,  communities 
began  to  appear  near  the  popular  urban  universities,  and 
the  Boston-Cambridge  youth  community  was  one  of  the  most 
popular  ones  in  the  nation. 

Many  social  forces  affected  neighborhoods  and  housing  in  the 
City  of  Boston  during  the  1960's.   Interest  rates  began  to 
climb  in  1966,  discouraging  construction  of  new  low-rental 
units.   Despite  this,  some  observers  point  out  that  many 
established  neighborhoods  deteriorated  while  in  others  there 
was  competition  between  the  young  people,  the  poor,  and  the 
aged  for  the  housing  in  particular  areas. 


Current  Policies 

As  Northeastern  strove  with  some  success  to  serve  the  education 
needs  of  an  expanding  number  of  young  people,  it  simultaneously 
created  a  situation  of  friction  with  its  local  neighborhood. 
In  response  Northeastern  has  now  developed  the  policies  described 
below. 

The  University  maintains  communication  with  the  community  and  with 
Public  officials.   University  representatives  meet  with  community 
organizations  which  are  concerned  with  projects  or  problems  involving 
the  institution.   The  importance  of  its  surrounding  community  is 
recognized  by  the  University  and  it  gives  support  or  endorsement  to 
appropriate  plans  and  projects  for  the  improvement  of  the  community. 


At  the  present  time  this  communication  is  taking  place  with  groups 
such  as  the  following: 

FenPAC  (The  Fenway  Project  Area  Committee)  with  respect  to 
the  Fenway  Urban  Renewal  Area. 

F.I.G.  (The  Fenway  Interagency  Group)  with  respect  to  such 
projects  as  the  Northeastern  Fenway  Recreation  Project. 
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SAPBOA  (The  Symphony  Area  Property  and  Business  Owners' 

Association)  with  respect  to  mutual  concerns  in  that  area. 

The  Fenway  Group  of  other  institutions  in  the  area  with  respect 
to  mutual  concerns. 

The  Development  Coordinator  of  the  Southwest  Corridor  Project 
with  respect  to  the  transportation  services,  new  land 
uses,  and  problems  anticipated  during  the  construction 
period  of  this  project. 

The  Parcel  18  Task  Force  (made  up  of  Community  Development 
Corporations  in  Roxbury)  concerning  the  development  of 
Parcel  18  as  defined  by  the  Southwest  Corridor  Project  — 
the  land  just  eas-t  of  Ruggles  Street  between  the  Penn 
Central  Railroad  and  Tremont  Street. 

The  topics  for  discussion  and  the  nature  of  the  community  groups  may 
change  with  the  changing  times,  and  this  will  be  reflected  in  the 
communications  between  the  University  and  its  adjacent  neighborhoods. 


The  University  seeks  to  maintain  an  understanding  with  the  community 
concerning  the  geographical  areas  which  are  of  particular  interest  and 
concern  to  the  community  and  those  areas  which  are  of  prime  interest 
and  concern  to  the  University  rather  than  the  community.   This  under- 
standing is  intended  as  a  guideline  for  the  content  of  communications 
so  that  information  of  interest  and  concern  to  either  the  community  or 
the  University  reaches  the  other  party. 


There  are  many  actions  which  might  be  taken  on  the  central  part  of  the 
campus  which  would  impact  the  community  or  be  of  concern  to  the  community; 
the  construction  of  a  high  rise  building  or  of  a  nuclear  reactor  are 
examples.   Plans  for  changes  of  this  nature  are  shared  with  the  community 
as  soon  as  practicable  so  that  there  may  be  community  reaction  and 
pacticipation. 


On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  changes  in  the  central  area  of  the  campus 
which  are  of  little  concern  to  those  outside  of  the  University;  examples  are 
the  major  rehabilitation  of  a  building  or  the  demolition  of  an  obsolete 
structure.   Plans  for  actions  in  this  category  are  reported  to  the  community. 


The  boundary  lines  where  community  interest  and  participation  increase  defy 
definition  with  precision  and  permanence.   It  is  easier  to  identify  the 
Northeastern  Core  Area  —  the  academic  and  service  area  between  Huntington 
Avenue  and  the  railroad  tracks  and  the  large  dormitories  just  to  the  north 
of  Huntington  Avenue.   In  this  Core  Area  community  participation  in  planning 
is  a  minimum,  but  could  become  active  if  plans  should  have  a  significant 
impact  upon  the  community.   Plans  concerning  publicly  owned  properties 
always  involve  community  participation. 
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Outside  of  the  Core  Area  are  Northeastern  Periphery  Areas.   To  the  south 

there  is  one  Periphery  Area  which  Is  identified  by  the  Southwest  Corridor 

Development  Project  as  Parcel  18  (shown  in  Figure  IV-4).   To  the  north 

there  are  Periphery  Areas  somewhat  different  in  nature: 

(a)  non-institutional  properties  on  Huntington  Avenue  between  Ruggles 

and  Gainsboro  Streets,  and  (b)  existing  properties  in  the  "Seven  Streets" 

area  owned  or  controlled  by  the  University  for  academic  or  housing  purposes. 


The  planning  for  any  purchases,  changes  in  occupancy,  demolitions  or 
divestments  in  the  Northeastern  Periphery  Areas  is  done  with  participation 
by  the  community.   The  University  may  initiate  plans  but  takes  them  to 
the  community  for  participation  before  making  final  decisions.   In  the 
"Seven  Streets"  section  it  is  anticipated  that  structures  which  are 
residential  in  nature  are  subject  to  future  review  and  possible  return 
to  the  community,  depending  upon  circumstances  at  the  time. 


Outside  of  the  Central  Core  and  Periphery  Areas,  the  University  takes  no 
initiative  for  the  purchase  of  property.   The  properties  which  are  owned 
by  the  University  in  the  community  area  are  in  the  process  of  being  offered 
for  sale  to  the  community,  with  the  community  participation  in  the  terms  of 
the  transfer.   (Included  are  vacant  row  houses  on  St.  Stephen  Street). 
Only  in  response  to  suggestions  or  initiative  by  the  community  does  the 
University  participate  in  any  plans  involving  possible  property  acquisition 
in  the  "Seven  Streets"  Area. 


The  University  cooperates  with  City  officials  and  neighborhood  leaders 
in  projects  to  improve  housing  conditions,  street  lighting,  sanitation, 
beautif ication  and  the  general  quality  of  living  in  the  adjacent 
community. 


For  the  improved  security  of  the  Area,  the  University  cooperates  with  the 
Boston  Police  and  with  the  neighborhood. 


The  University  publicizes  for  the  neighborhood  the  many  different  services 
available,  such  as  employment,  reading  center  and  speech  therapy  center,  „. 
adult  education  programs,  use  of  facilities,  cultural  events,  etc. 
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To  maintain  the  quality  of  life  in  the  neighborhood  adjacent  to  the 
University  is  a  goal  of  equally  great  importance  to  the  University 
and  the  residents.   Security  and  freedom  from  crime  are  of  prime 
importance  to  all  concerned.   Good  street  lighting,  sanitation  services, 
maintenance  of  the  housing  stock,  adequate  recreation  facilities,  land- 
scaping and  beautification  are  all  important  to  both  the  university  and 
residents. 
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CHAPTER  X 


LANDSCAPING  AND  BEAUTIFICATION 


The  dominant  visual  feature  of  the  Northeastern  Campus  is  the 
classical  architecture  of  the  seventeen  buildings  constructed 
by  the  University;  they  are  four  stories  high  with  white  brick 
exteriors.   The  entrance  to  the  campus  is  from  the  MBTA  Station 
on  Huntington  Avenue,  with  the  main  quadrangle  of  the  academic 
area  on  the  southern  side  and  Speare  Hall  dormitory  on  the 
north.   Appropriate  initial  landscaping  has  been  provided  and 
maintained  around  all  of  the  white  brick  buildings  constructed 
by  the  University. 

Many  other  buildings,  mostly  on  the  periphery  of  the  central 
area  constructed  by  Northeastern,  have  been  acquired  by  the 
institution  and  are  of  a  variety  of  architectural  styles. 
In  general,  the  exterior  appearance  and  landscaping  of  these 
buildings  is  below  the  quality  of  those  constructed  by  the 
University.   Improved  visual  treatment  is  needed  for  the 
acquired  structures  and  for  the  areas  now  used  for  parking. 
Although  parking  is  concentrated  in  the  outer  reaches  of  the 
campus,  at  present  it  also  penetrates  the  quadrangles  in  the 
central  area  except  the  main  quadrangle  on  Huntington  Avenue. 

Two  major  changes  are  anticipated  because  of  public  projects 
now  in  the  planning  stage.   The  chapter  on  Accessibility  and 
Transportation  describes  the  TOPICS  Program  on  Huntington 
Avenue  and  the  Southwest  Corridor  Project  with  its  transit 
station  near  the  Ruggles  Street  and  the  Penn  Central  Railroad. 
In  addition  to  their  importance  for  accessibility,  these 
projects  will  have  a  major  Impact  on  the  entryways  to  the 
campus  and  on  the  landscaping  and  beautification  appropriate 
to  these  entryways. 

The  plans  for  the  TOPICS  Project  on  Huntington  Avenue  include 
a  pedestrian  overpass  at  the  Northeastern  MBTA  Station.  This 
overpass  will  connect  the  main  quadrangle  with  the  north  side 
of  the  Avenue  at  the  intersection  with  Opera  Place.   Fencing 
around  the  MBTA  Station  in  the  middle  of  Huntington  Avenue 
will  force  people  to  use  the  overpass  to  cross  the  Avenue  or 
to  enter  the  MBTA  Station.   The  overpass  will  be  constructed 
in  the  interests  of  safety  rather  than  beautification.   When 
it  is  installed,  additional  new  landscaping  and  beautification 
will  be  needed  at  this  entrance  to  the  campus. 
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The  new  transit  station  at  Ruggles  Street  and  the  railroad  will 
create  a  new  pedestrian  entrance  to  the  campus.   The  transit 
service  will  carry  a  great  many  daily  commuters  past  what  is  now 
obviously  the  back  part  of  the  campus.   Both  the  white  brick 
buildings  and  the  older,  mill-type  buildings  of  the  United  Realty 
Complex  will  have  greatly  increased  public  exposure.   Because  of  this 
station,  a  new  orientation  is  introduced  into  the  design  of  the 
campus,  particularly  with  respect  to  its  visual  impact,  landscaping, 
beautification  and  pedestrian  walkways. 

Four  major  components  are  involved  in  the  program  to  improve  the 
visual  quality  of  the  campus: 

Landscaping,  Including  the  planning  for  trees,  shrubs, 
flowers,  pedestrian  walkways,  and  the  selection  of 
sites  for  any  future  construction. 

Beautification  of  building  exteriors.   Many  of  the 
buildings  acquired  by  the  University  have  exteriors 
which  are  out  of  keeping  with  the  rest  of  campus. 
To  a  large  degree,  this  can  be  corrected  by  painting 
with  carefully  selected  colors  and  patterns,  modifica- 
tions in  fenestration,  or  the  installation  of  new  facades. 

Interior  Decoration.  New  color  schemes  and  other  treatments 
of  building  interiors  will  greatly  improve  the  attractive- 
ness of  the  teaching,  study,  working  and  living  area. 

Works  of  Art.   Both  exterior  and  interior  works  of  art, 
sculpture,  paintings,  murals,  artistic  signs,  etc., 
will  provide  a  visual  interpretation  of  the  academic 
and  learning  community. 

Listed  below  in  a  very  rough  order  of  priority  or  immediacy  are 
certain  areas  of  the  campus  deserving  a  concentration  of  attention 
for  landscaping  and  exterior  beautification.   The  specific  timing 
for  the  treatment  of  some  of  these  areas  must  depend  upon  the 
timing  of  public  projects  as  well  as  the  availability  of  limited 
University  resources.   Work  on  other  areas  has  already  been  commenced. 

(a)  The  intersection  of  Greenleaf  Street  and  Parker  Street 
with  Huntington  Avenue.   Landscaping  work  was  begun 
last  year  immediately  adjacent  to  Huntington  Avenue 
and  Greenleaf  Street,  across  from  the  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts.   If  the  University  should  be  able  to  acquire  all 

of  the  properties  on  Greenleaf  Street,  it  might  be  closed, 
improving  the  traffic  flow  at  the  intersection  and  providing 
a  larger  area  for  landscaping. 

(b)  The  North  Parking  Lot  in  the  dormitory  area.  Beautification 
and  outdoor  recreation  are  needed  to  make  this  area  more 
attractive. 
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(c)  The  present  Speare  Parking  Lot  on  Huntington  Avenue 
at  the  intersection  with  Forsyth  Street.   Trees  have 
recently  been  planted  where  this  area  abuts  the  public 
sidewalk.   When  it  is  feasible  to  eliminate  parking, 
the  landscaping  on  Huntington  Avenue  should  be  a 
continuation  of  that  on  the  set-back  of  Speare  Hall 
on  the  adjacent  site. 

(d)  The  Northeastern  properties  fronting  on  Forsyth 
Street  between  Greenleaf  and  Ruggles  Street.   Trees 
have  recently  been  planted  where  the  South  Parking 
area  abuts  the  sidewalk.   On  the  northwest  side  of 
Ruggles  Street  there  is  need  to  improve  the  appearance 
of  the  mill-type  buildings.  This  need  is  underlined 

by  visibility  of  these  buildings  from  the  future 
transit  station  at  Ruggles  Street. 

(e)  Robinson  Quadrangle.   When  it  is  feasible  to  eliminate 
parking,  landscaping  of  this  Interior  quadrangle  will 
be  a  big  improvement. 

(f)  Cabot  Court  and  related  areas.  This  interior  quadrangle  ' 
can  be  improved  as  soon  as  the  elimination  of  parking  i 
is  feasible.                                                     j 

(g)  Landscaping  of  the  Prospective  Overpass  on  Huntington  . 
Avenue.  Plans  for  the  TOPICS  (Transportation  Operations  ] 
Program  to  Iir.prove  Capacity  and  Safety)  include  a  ' 
pedestrian  overpass  to  the  Northeastern  MBTA  Station  | 
at  the  subway  entrance.   This  overpass  between  the  front 

of  Speare  Hall  and  the  main  quadrangle  will  require  special 
landscaping  to  blend  it  with  the  surroundings. 

(h)  Landscaping  approppriate  to  the  new  entrance  from  the  i 

transit  station  at  Ruggles  Street  and  the  railroad. 

(i)  Landscaping  of  the  northwest  side  of  Ruggles  Street 

between  the  railroad  and  Parker  Street.   This  edge  of  i 

the  campus  will  be  very  visible  from  the  new  transit  i 

station.   Because  part  of  the  land  is  now  owned  by  , 

the  State,  and  because  all  of  it  is  subject  to  taking  i 

by  the  State,  the  work  should  be  carefully  planned  with  I 
public  officials. 
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CHAPTER  XI 


PROPERTY  ACQUISITIONS  AND  DIVESTMENTS 


At  a  private  institution,  plans  for  the  acquisition  or  divestment 
of  property  must  be  flexible  and  tentative.   Plans  can  be  completea 
only  with  the  participation  of  a  second  party  to  each  transaction, 
either  another  private  owner  or  a  government  body.   Even  though  public 
bodies  make  announcements  of  prospective  land  takings,  these  plans  are 
not  always  consumated.   In  addition,  an  urban  institution  such  as 
Northeastern  is  involved  in  community  participation  prior  to  the 
completion  of  transactions. 


It  is  within  this  context  that  plans  for  property  transactions  become 
guidelines  for  the  negotiation  of  possible  agreements  with  other 
owners  and  with  the  community  or  guidelines  for  anticipating  public 
land  takings. 


The  completion  or  "rounding  out"  of  the  core  area  of  the  central 
campus  is  of  prime  interest  to  Northeastern.   This  objective  can  be 
accomplished  if  there  are  opportunities  for  the  acquisition  of  properties 
within  the  areas  indicated  in  Figure  XI-1  on  terms  that  are  economically 
feasible.   Some  of  these  scattered  properties  are  owned  by  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massacuhsetts  or  the  City  of  Boston.   If  these  public  properties 
are  to  be  disposed  of,  the  University  would  hope  to  be  notified  and  have 
the  opportunity  to  present  its  case  for  ownership  of  them. 


As  discussed  in  Chapter  VI  on  Student  Housing,  the  University  will 
review  the  location  of  its  residential  facilities  in  order  to  reverse 
the  trend  of  institutional  penetration  into  the  Fenway  residential 
neighborhood.   Anticipating  transactions  which  may  be  the  result  of 
this  review,  there  is  prospective  divestment  of  residential-type 
facilities  as  indicated  on  Figure  XI-2  and  prospective  acquisition  of 
apartment  buildings  on  Huntington  Avenue  as  shown  on  Figure  XI-1.   The 
completion  of  a  transaction  for  each  individual  parcel  involved  is 
dependent  upon  community  review  and  upon  agreement  with  a  buyer  or  seller 
on  economically  feasible  terms. 


If  any  houses  or  apartment  buildings  to  be  acquired  by  the  University 
are  occupied,  the  residents  will  be  allowed  to  remain  or  given  every 
reasonable  assistance  and  consideration  of  individual  problems  with 
respect  to  relocation. 
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As  described  In  other  chapters,  the  Southwest  Corridor  Project  will 
have  a  very  significant  impact  upon  the  future  of  the  University. 
It  will  provide  much  improved  transit  service,  with  transit  stations 
at  Massachusetts  Avenue  and  Ruggles  Street  on  what  is  now  the  railroad 
right  of  way.   There  is  the  prospective  development  of  commercial, 
housing,  recreational,  and  parking  facilities  just  to  the  south  of  the 
Northeastern/Ruggles  Station,  in  the  area  designated  as  Parcel  18. 


Land  essential  for  this  part  of  the  Southwest  Corridor  Project  inclu'^es 
Northeastern's  Columbus  Avenue  Parking  Lot,  and  it  is  subject  to  takii,  > 
by  eminent  domain  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.   This  area  is 
shown  in  Figure  XI-2. 


Plans  for  a  cross-town  transit  service  are  another  part  of  the 
Southwest  Corridor  Project.   Prospective  land  taking  for  cross-town 
transit  includes  the  University  property  on  Ruggles  Street  between 
Forsyth  Street  and  Tavern  Road.   While  the  planning  for  this  cross- 
town  service  is  only  at  a  preliminary  stage,  the  University  is 
precluded  from  making  any  substantial  improvements  in  this  area 
because  it  has  been  reserved  for  future  acquisition  or  easement  by  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 
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CHAPTER  XII 


SUMMARY 


The  social  forces  affecting  American  higher  education  all  point 
to  a  period  of  stability  and  consolidation  during  the  next 
twenty  years.   The  euphoric  expansion  of  the  1960 's  has  come  to 
a  close.   With  the  inevitable  decline  in  the  population  of  persons 
18  to  22  years  old,  the  competition  for  students  will  become  more 
Intense.   The  attractiveness  of  a  college  campus  and  the  quality 
of  life  on  the  campus  will  become  very  important  in  the  recruiting 
and  retention  of  students. 

The  physical  master  plan  for  Northeastern ' s  Boston  Campus  provides 
guidelines  for  enchancing  the  attractiveness  ol  tlic  campus;  it 
would  create  the  setting  for  the  best  possible  quality  of  life 
for  faculty  and  students. 

To  improve  the  physical  campus,  rehabilitation  of  existing  facil- 
ities and  the  construction  of  new  facilities  are  both  called  for. 
Even  though  no  substantial  enrollment  increases  are  anticipated, 
new  academic  facilities  will  be  needed  to  serve  new  programs,  to 
accommodate  library  expansion,  and  to  replace  older  structures; 
the  central  area  of  the  campus  is  zoned  or  reserved  for  this 
academic  use. 

Additional  housing  is  needed  to  attract  prospective  students  and 
meet  the  needs  of  those  enrolled.   Additional  recreational  facil- 
ities are  needed  for  instruction,  intramural  programs,  and  informal 
play.   New  landscaping  and  beautlf ication  are  needed  throughout 
much  of  the  campus;  landscaping  and  beautlf ication  will  be  partic- 
ularly important  when  the  proposed  new  transit  station  at  Kuggles 
Street  is  constructed.   Areas  now  used  for  open  lot  parking  of 
automobiles  may  become  a  new  main  entrance  visible  to  large 
numbers  of  people  using  the  station  as  well  as  coming  to  the  campus. 

Parking  and  accessibility  are  major  problems  in  Northeastern 's 
future.   To  open  up  space  for  the  improvements  and  amenities 
outlined  above,  the  large  areas  devoted  to  surface  parking  of 
automobiles  should  be  reduced.   To  this  end  the  University  is 
exploring  the  possibility  of  parking  garages,  initiating 
measures  such  as  the  more  intensive  promotion  of  car  pooling, 
and  participating  with  public  officials  in  transportation  planning. 
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Of  particular  importance  to  Northeastern  is  the  Southwest 
Corridor  Project.   Its  plans  call  for  a  major  new  station  for 
public  transit  (relocated  MUTA  Oran^'.e  Mne)  and  buses  at  llio 
railroad  and  KukkIoh  Strt^oL,  also  the  poHsIblf  di'vclopincnt  of 
University  facilities  alonf,  Coitmibus  Avenue  Jufit  .south  ol  the 
campus.   The  University  is  meeting  with  the  public  officials 
and  with  community  leaders  on  plans  for  the  project;  housing, 
parking  and  recreation  facilities  are  on  this  agenda. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  Northeastern' s  accessibility  to 
commuting  students,  great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  prematurely 
reduce  the  surface  parking.   During  construction  periods  for 
transportation  facilities  which  will  eventually  benefit  the 
University,  special  efforts  may  be  required  to  maintain  the 
continuity  of  the  present  accessibility.   With  the  uncertain- 
ties in  the  construction  schedules,  the  problems  of  phasing 
can  at  present  only  be  identified  as  important  elements  in 
plans  for  the  future. 

The  graphical  summary  of  this  master  plan  is  in  the  form  of 
zones  or  areas  for  the  location  of  future  structures  rather 
than  a  layout  with  specific  buildings  in  specific  locations. 
This  is  primarily  because  the  full  nature  of  the  interface 
between  the  Southwest  Corridor  Project  and  the  campus  is  yet 
to  be  determined.   The  University  Is  one  of  the  participants 
in  the  planning  for  the  project,  and  the  extent  to  which  some 
university  facilities  may  be  located  in  the  general  area  of 
the  project  will  affect  the  land  use  on  the  rest  of  the  campus. 

The  major  zones  or  general  land  use  areas  for  the  physical 
development  of  the  University  are  described  below  and  are  shown 
on  Figure  XII-1: 


Central  Academic  Area.   This  has  all  of  the  classrooms 
and  instructional  laboratories  in  a  contiguous  area 
so  that  students  do  not  need  to  cross  Huntington 
Avenue  between  classes.   Space  is  available  for 
future  buildings  and  limited  outdoor  recreation. 

Housing.   Existing  housing  is  concentrated  just  to  the 
north  of  Huntington  Avenue.   In  deference  to  the 
local  community,  the  trend  of  institutional  pene- 
tration into  the  residential  area  will  be  reversed; 
residential-type  university  properties  will  be 
reviewed  for  return  to  public  occupancy.   With 
community  review,  apartment  buildings  on  Huntington 
Avenue  may  be  acquired  and  rehabilitated.   Locations 
for  future  construction  of  new  housing  are  near 
Greenleaf  Street,  near  Parker  Street,  and  south  of 
the  railroad  in  the  area  of  the  Southwest  Corridor 
Project. 
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Parking.   Recoitimended  locations  for  parking  garages  are 
between  Leon  Street  and  Forsyth  Street  and  in  the 
area  of  the  Southwest  Corridor  Project. 

Recreation.   Outdoor  recreation  can  be  located  within 
the  central  academic  area  and  adjusted  if  necessary 
for  future  new  buildings.   Additional  recreation 
is  needed  adjacent  to  existing  housing.   Larger 
.jroas  for  future  recreation  are  located  near  Tavern 
Road  and  Field  Street  and  in  the  area  of  the  South- 
west Corridor  Project.   Though  joint  planning  with 
the  community,  the  Back  Bay  Fens  could  become  more 
useful  as  a  recreation  area. 

Service  Facilities.   Existing  service  facilities  are 
retained  near  the  corner  of  Ruggles  and  Forsyth 
Streets. 

Transit  and  Bus  Station.   Part  of  the  Southwest  Corridor 
Project,  this  station  will  serve  public  transit 
(relocated  MBTA  Orange  Line),  local  buses,  and  possible 
commuter  rail  service. 

The  purpose  of  this  master  plan  is  to  outline  that  most  probable 
directions  of  physical  changes  at  Northeastern  as  currently 
contemplated.   The  plan  would  coordinate  specific  projects  so 
that  the  overall  Impact  of  each  physical  change  will  be  In 
keeping  with  a  desirable,  evolving  shape  of  the  total  campus 
structure  and  its  relationship  with  the  neighboring  community. 
Needed  changes  have  been  included  in  this  master  plan  even  though 
funding  does  not  appear  to  be  available  for  them  at  the  present 
time. 
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